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The Phoenix: Middleton’ s Comedy 
de Regimine Principum 
by MARILYN L. WILLIAMSON 


HE Phoenix is the most sententious and didactic of all Thomas 

. Middleton’s plays. Even his tragedies and tragicomedies are not 
as pervasively moralistic as this play. The reason for this difference in 
The Phoenix has never been explored because only the more attractive, 
realistic parts of the comedy have been singled out for comment. 

Like A Fair Quarrel and The Old Law, which are also more didactic 
than the rest of Middleton’s dramatic work, The Phoenix was per- 
formed before the King: the quarto edition has the subtitle, ‘as it hath 
beene sundrye times Acted by the Children of Paules, And presented 
before his Maiestie’.2 The sententiousness of The Phoenix derives, I 
think, from a definite attempt by Middleton to interest the King and 
in a sense advise him. The Phoenix, I hope to show, is a comedy writ- 
ten for a king.* The attempt to appeal to the mind of the ruler is much 
less subtle here than in the other two plays mentioned, perhaps be- 
cause of youthful ineptitude later mitigated by Rowley, who collab- 
orated in writing the others. 

Plays written to influence royalty were common enough in the 
Renaissance.* Usually, however, a play written for a king was a trag- 
edy, which dealt with kings and with history, rather than a comedy, 
which was supposed to deal with commoners and a feigned plot. In 
the masque, intended for presentation at court, one finds a good deal 
of advice to the ruler.’ The Phoenix enjoyed the same advantage 
which the masque had—presentation at court—and apparently this 


1 See Una Ellis-Fermor, The Jacobean Drama (London, 1936), p. 131. 

2 Thomas Middleton, Works (London, 1885-86), ed. Bullen, 1, 101. All references to 
the play are to this edition. 

3 In fairness I should note two arguments against my interpretation: (1) A Trick to 
Catch the Old One also had a court performance; (2) there are in The Phoenix contem- 
porary allusions to the new knights James had created (1, vi, 150; 11, ili, 4), to the un- 
settled state of Ireland (1, v, 6), and to the unfortunate monetary policy in Ireland 
(mI, i, 151). 

4 See H.N. Paul, The Royal Play of Macbeth (New York, 1950), and Ruth Ander- 
son, ‘Kingship in Renaissance Drama’, Studies in Philology, xu (1944), 136. 

5 See A. H. Gilbert, The Symbolic Persons in the Masques of Ben Jonson (Durham, N. 


C., 1948), pp. 24-25. 


‘ 
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opportunity to touch the center of influence brought out some of the 
real convictions of the most detached of Jacobean playwrights. 


The opening scene of this play makes it clear to the reader-audience 


that this is a play about kingship. The Duke of Ferrara begins by an- 
nouncing that he is growing old, is about to ‘show that kings have 


mortal bodies As well as subjects’, and that he has a virtuous son, who . 


is a great comfort to him and to his people, to succeed him. It is de- 


cided by the king and his counsellors that the prince’s virtues are be-_ 


yond his years, so that he should travel to gain experience. A sample. 


of the dialogue between father, son, and a noble will indicate the di~ 


dactic handling of the imperial theme and that Phoenix is clearly 
meant to be an example of the ideal prince. The Duke says, 


The good and free example which you find 
In other countries, match it with your own, 
The ill to shame the ill; which will in time 
Fully instruct you how to set in frame 

A kingdom all in pieces. 

Phoe. Honour’d father, 

With care and duty I have listen’d to you. 
What you desire in me is obedience: 

I do obey in all, knowing for right, 
Experience is a kingdom’s better sight. 

Prod. O, ’tis the very lustre of a prince, 
Travel! ’tis sweet and generous. 

Duke. He that knows how to obey, knows how to reign; 
And that true knowledge have we found in you. 
Make choice of your attendents. 

Phoe. They’re soon to choose; 

Only this man, my lord, a loving servant of mine. 

Duke. What! none but he? 

Phoe. I do entreat no more; 

For that’s a benefit a private gentleman 

Enjoys beyond our state, when he notes all, 
Himself unnoted. 

For, should I bear the fashion of a prince, 

I should then win more flattery than profit, 
And I should give ’em time and warning then 
To hide their actions from me: if I appear a sun, 
They'll run into the shade with their ill deeds, 
And so prevent me. (I, i, 44-68) 


One may imagine James nodding his head in agreement with the last 
remarks, Phoenix, as a model of the good prince, is no fool; he knows 
his father’s counsellors have suggested that he travel so that his title 
may be usurped when his father dies. He therefore resolves to obey 
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his father and look after his own interests, too, by travelling within 
his own kingdom in disguise. Middleton then gives Phoenix two 
long speeches: the first one concerns the fact that it is nobler of the 
eo : ee 

prince ‘to reform those fashions that are already in his country, than 
to bring new ones in’. (Could this have been aimed at the Scot sitting 
on the throne of England?) The other speech asserts the value of a 
king’s having clear knowledge of the actual conditions of his coun- 
try, so that he can mete out true justice: 

For oft between kings’ eyes and subjects’ crimes 

Stands there a bar of bribes: the under office 

Flatters him next above it, he the next, 

And so of most, or many. 

Every abuse will choose a brother: 

’Tis through the world, this hand will rub the other. (1, i, 118-123) 

James makes a similar observation (it was, of course, a common- 
place) in the Basilicon Doron: 

And that ye may the readier with wisdome and justice governe your subjects, by 
knowing what vices they are naturally most inclyned to, as a good Physician, who 
must first know what peccant humours his patient naturallie is most subject unto, be- 
fore he can begin his cure: I shall therefore shortly note unto you, the principall faultes 
that every rank of the people of this country is most affected unto. And as for Eng- 
land, I will not speake be-gesse of them, never having bene among them. . .6 
In addition to the impression of Phoenix which we have already 
formed from such speeches as the ones above, we are told by Fidelio, 
his trusted servant, that his master is an ideal prince: 

Thou wonder of all princes, president and glory 

True Phoenix, made of an unusual strain! 

Who labours to reform is fit to reign. 

How can that king be safe that studies not 

The profit of his people? (1, 1, 136-139) 

Such a statement as this, embodying as it does one of the central themes 
of medieval and Renaissance political thought,’ would have tremen- 
dous appeal to a monarch. 

And so, according to his plan, Phoenix sets out in disguise with 
Fidelio to observe the corruption of a kingdom, “seven, nay seventeen 
years neglected’. A great deal of it he finds, too; but instead of giving 
us merely a sample of many kinds of vice, Middleton selects the evils 


6 James vi, The Basilicon Doron, ed. James Craigie (Scottish Text Society: Edin- 


burgh, 1944 ),1, 71-73. 
7 See L. K. Born, “The Perfect Prince’, Speculum, m1 (1928), 504. 
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of two institutions to display: law and marriage. Phoenix is given 
two long soliloquies which accent these themes: “Thou angel sent 
among us, sober Law’ and ‘Reverend and honorable Matrimony’, | 
both heavily didactic and both concerned with subjects near to the | 
heart of James.® Those responsible for the corrupt state of law in Fer- 
rara—Tangle and Falso—those who would disregard the ethics of _ 
marriage, and those plotting against Phoenix are given their deserts 
in the final scene of the play. Phoenix has become the hired agent of 
each individual who plots an intrigue and thus has collected all the. 
incriminating evidence against the evil-doers. After they are exposed, 
Phoenix’s father abdicates in his son’s favor, and the new Duke re- 
wards and punishes his subjects. This reassertion of good government ~ 
in the person of Phoenix and the proper meting out of justice to the 
offenders should have pleased James and perhaps given him food for — 
thought: the theme could not be more appropriate in a play written 
for a king. 

The introduction of Quieto is another element in the play which 
seems to indicate that it was written with James in mind. In the fourth. 
act Tangle, after losing several suits, goes mad; and, just as Phoenix is 


moralizing about the law-monger’s ravings, Fidelio rushes in to an- | 


nounce that he has found a miracle: “One quiet, suffering, and un- 
lawyered man; An opposite, a very contrary To the old turbulent 
fellow’ (rv, i, 150-153). Fidelio brings Quieto to meet the prince, and 
Quieto informs him that he went to law once and was “mad, stark 
mad, nine years together’. At this point his servant-boy arrives and 
tells Quieto that his neighbor has stolen his carpet. Quieto tells the 
boy to let the neighbor go, but lock the door after him. Phoenix sug- 
gests his going to law about the theft, but Quicto replies, “O, I'll give 
him the table too first!’ Phoenix tells him that the law is made for 
such good causes, but Quiecto says, 


True 
And in itself ’tis glorious and divine; 
Law is the very masterpiece of heaven: 
But see yonder: 
There’s many clouds between the sun and us; 
There’s too much cloth before we see the law. (tv, i, 199-204) 


In this scene Quieto seems to have been pulled into the play by the 
ears, in order to act as a foil to Tangle and to give another dimension 
8 See Basilicon Doron, pp. 53-71 and 121-135. 
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| 


to the legal satire. This type of workmanship is very unlike Middle- 
ton: usually his characters have some definite or at least credible re- 
lation to the action. When we see Quieto next, we realize that he has 
been introduced as a symbol of an idea—perhaps late in the writing of 
the play when there was no time to work him into the story. He re- 
appears at the very end; he comes to court with Tangle, whom he 
finally cures of his madness; they talk with the newly-crowned Phoe- 
nix: 
Qui. The balsam of a temperate brain 
I pour into this thirsty vein, 
And with this blessed oil of quiet 


Which is so cheap that few men buy it, 
Thy stormy temples I allay: 


Keep thy increase 

And live in peace, 

For war’s not equal to this battle: 

That eats but men; this men and cattle: 

Therefore no more this combat choose, 

Where he that wins does always lose; 

And those that gain all, with this curse receive it, 

From fools they get it, to their sons they leave it. (Vv, i, 317 ff.) 


Thus in the last lines of the play (wretched poetry though they be) 
Quieto has become the symbol of the ideal citizen living in peace and 
harmony within a state well governed by the good ruler. Many of the 
earlier works de regimine principum end ona very similar note. Thomas 
Occleve ends his poem, De Regimine Principum (1411-12) with verses 
that contain ideas that very much resemble those associated with 
Quieto at the end of The Phoenix: 
By concorde, smale thynges multiplien; 
And by discorde, hate, ire, and rancour, 
Perisshen thynges grete, and waste, and dyen. 
Pees hathe the fruyte, ese in his favour; 
To gete pees holsom is the labour. 


And kepe it well, whan that a man hath it caught, 
That ire ne discorde banysse it nought.9 


RALEIGH, N. C. 


9 Quoted by Born, p. 502. 
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A Proposed Identification for 
Maurice Scéve’s Delie 


by HARRY REDMAN, JR. 


HEN Maurice Scéve wrote his Délie, obiect de plus haulte vertu, — 


he did not allow his creative powers unlimited scope. Many 
of the dizains are imitations or else direct translations of Italian mod- 


els. All of the poetic conventions of Scéve’s era are to be met with in _ 
the book. Addressing erotic verse to an actual or invented mistress — 


called Delia was itself a convention, for that matter, at least as old as 
Tibullus. But in spite of this, there are abundant indications that some 
of the poems recount an authentic love experienced by Scéve. Indeed, 


the reader is told as much when in one instance the poet remarks that | 


he has chosen the name Délie in order not to disclose a real woman. In 
telling us that this is the ‘surnom’ by which his lady is to be called, the 


poet takes care to assert in addition that it is a ‘surnom louable’ (rx). 


Beyond this little detail, however, he did not care to indicate who had _ 


served as his inspiration. 

The woman to whom it is usual to award the honor is Pernette du 
Guillet (ca. 1520-45) a native of the same town as he. Pernette was 
also a poet, and Scéve wrote two introductory poems to her post- 
humous works, otherwise there exists no evidence of an intimate re- 
lationship between the two. Scéve appears to have been born in 1501, 
and so to have been nineteen years Pernette’s senior.? Since the as- 
sumption that it was Pernette whom Scéve loved rests upon so tenu- 
ous a basis, no harm can be done if we examine the credentials of an- 
other potential dedicatee. 

Scéve has told us in Délie a little about the woman who moved him 
to write his work. First of all, there is the name ‘Délie’, which, since 
he characterized it as a “surnom louable’, the poet considered a praise- 
worthy appellation (rrx). Furthermore, Délie was a blonde (xn, 
CCXXX, CCXCvI). She also seems to have been a person of considerable 
distinction (ccxxvmm), and an occasional allusion in the poems would 
appear to indicate that she was somewhat involved in the political 


1 Paper presented at the Modern Language Association’s annual meeting, December 


29, 1956. 
2 Verdun L. Saulnier, ‘La Cléricature de Maurice Scéve’, BHR, xu (1950), 18. 
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movement of her era. Finally, the reader is led to believe that Scéve 
was in the prime of earliest manhood when he came under Délie’s 
spell. For when he met her, in the poet’s words, 

Libre vivois en l’Avril de mon aage, 

De cure exempt soubz celle adolescence, 

Ou Voeil, encore non expert de dommage, 

Se veit surpris de la doulce presence. 

These are the positive data. But other circumstances as well, pro- 
vided one does not ascribe undue importance to them, could be ex- 
plored. For example, while it is true that Renaissance lovers were 
wont to lament a mistress’ absence, it is perhaps not to be discounted 
that Scéve’s romance with Délie was punctuated with absences that 
caused the poet much sorrow (xxxv, CxLtv, ccc). Nor need one 
assume ipso facto that Scéve’s complaints concerning a rival were no 
more than routine poetic oratory. So bitter, so personal are Scéve’s 
complaints about Délie’s relations with another man that an impres- 
sion of real despair is created. It is curious to note that the poet would 
seem to have taken no action to rout his rival. 

Considered as a whole, these circumstances lead me to propose that 
Scéve’s inspiration may have been Anne de Pisseleu d’Heilly or d’Helly 
(1508-ca. 1580), who, as mistress to Francis 1, came to be known as 
Duchesse d’Etampes. Let us see in what measure Mme d’Etampes’ de- 
scription coincides with what has been established concerning Scéve’s 
Délie. 

In addition to the duchess’ having been blonde, there is the remark- 
able name. One will not have to labor the obvious resemblance to be 
seen in Délie, d’Heilly, and d’Helly, all three of which would have 
been pronounced alike in the sixteenth century.’ Moreover, belong- 
ing as it did to a noble, honored line, d’Heilly was a name worthy of 
praise. Therefore, it is conceivable that when Scéve lauded his mis- 
tress under the name ‘Délie’, much more than the Roman poets’ tra- 
ditional Delia was present in his mind. Were the dedicatee to be veiled 
in a homophonic version of her own surname, he would be writing 
love poems to a real mistress and using her real name, and at the same 
time he would protect the lady’s honor from opprobrium and his 
own person from the king’s jealous wrath. 


8 Ferdinand Brunot, Histoire de la langue frangaise des origines a 1900, Ut (Paris, 1927), 
275. 
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Naturally, one will wonder how Scéve could have met Anne d’Heil- 
ly and under what circumstances he could have carried on whatever 
relationship may have existed between them. 

Here is one possible answer. 

When Francis 1 set out to retake Milan from Charles v in 1524, he 
named his mother, Louise of Savoy, to govern France in his absence. 
With a court that included her brilliant daughter, Louise established 
herself at Lyon, where Scéve resided. Here and at nearby Saint Just - 
she remained until February 1526, when she left to meet Francis, just _ 
released from the Spanish prison where he had been held since the 
French defeat at Pavia. 

For some time prior to the court’s arrival Anne d’Heilly had been 
one of Louise’s ladies of honor, and for Scéve to have seen and met 
her in the regent’s ‘petite bande’, as this group of young women was 
called, would have been not only quite possible but perhaps inevitable 
in view of the court’s protracted settlement in the area where he lived. 
That this is what happened becomes all the more probable when it is 
recalled that the poet was an intimate of Louise’s daughter, in her turn _| 
a close associate of Anne d’Heilly.* We should remember too that, 
according to M. Saulnier, Scéve was at this time in his early twenties, 
the ‘April’ of his career. Pernette was a child of about four in 1524. 
Anne was sixteen. 

To Lyon and its environs Francis’ ambulant court was to return at 
later intervals also, visits occurring, for instance, in 1533 and in the 
1540's, not to mention a more or less protracted period of residence 
from 1536 to 1538 when French strength was once more pitted against 
that of the Empire. Needless to point out, the intervals between such 
visits would account for those separations about which the poet com- 
plained in his verse.* 

That Anne d’Heilly had it in her power to arrest the attention of a 
man such as Scéve need not be doubted. Youth and beauty she had in 
abundance, and, like Scéve, she was a poet. Her cultural attainments 
were such, moreover, that she was to be remembered in history as ‘la 

4 Frances A. Yates, The French Academies of the Sixteenth Century (London, 1947), 
Bre have been quite possible, of course, for Scéve to have met Anne dW Heilly 
on one of these later visits, rather than in 1524, 1525, or 1526. The chief reason for not 


believing that this was the case is that the poet would no longer have been in what he 
termed the ‘April’ of his youth. 
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plus savante des belles et la plus belle des savantes’.® What more ideal 
mistress for the learned humanist than she? 

As ill-luck would have it, his mistress’ corporal and spiritual endow- 
ments appealed to another than the poet. Here too what is known about 
Mme d’Etampes corresponds to Scéve’s experience with his beloved. 
Although she was to be nominally wedded to Jean de Brosse as a mat- 
ter of convenience in 1534, Anne d’Heilly had contracted with Fran- 
cis 1a liaison that had been well under way before Pavia. Scéve’s book 
shows preoccupation with an important rival. Jealous, the poet vent- 
ed an impotent protest in dizain CLXx1. 

Seul avec moy, elle avec sa partie: 

Moy en ma peine, elle en sa molle couche. 

Couvert d’ennuy je me voultre en l’Ortie, 

Et elle nue entre ses bras se couche. 

Soe il la tient, il la touche: 

Bille le sOumtes Cb scci6 os x ea diese wis 

Viole amour par ce lyen injuste, 

Que droict humain, et non divin, a faict. 
Note the poet’s calling attention to the nature of the bonds that link 
Délie to the other man. These bonds are powerful but man-made, 
‘droict humain et non divin’ permitting the intruder to have his way 
with Délie. Could this have been because the rival was a king whose 
least whim was law? In a later poem Délie is compared in passing to 
Bathsheba, adulterous mistress of another king (ctxv1). 

That the king of France may have been the rival barring Scéve’s 
path to happiness is implied by still other poems. When he mentions 
his rival, the poet spells the word with a capital R, for it is with an un- 
common rival, perhaps a monarch, that he has to contend (ccccxxv). 
Elsewhere, when the poet speaks of the salamander, it is easy to detect 
an allusion to the king of France, whose personal device this was. Fall- 
ing back upon the popular belief that the salamander can endure fire 
without being burned, Scéve turns it to account in his desire to im- 
press upon the reader the power of the blaze that Délie kindles in a 


lover’s breast. 


Sans lesion le Serpent Royal vit 
Dedans le chault de la flamme luisante .. . 


6 Francis Decrue de Stoutz, La Cour de France et la société au XVI° siécle (Paris, 1888), 
p- 190. 
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Scéve, a common mortal, is seared in the holocaust, but his opponent, 
the royal snake, survives without harm (cxcrx). 

Earlier it was said that Scéve’s Délie seems to have been implicated in 
the era’s political events. There is a curious dizain, ccccx, in which 


the poet discloses that his lady’s charms have succeeded in moving — 
(‘esmouuoir’) no less than a certain unnamed ‘grand Censeur Ro-_ 


main’. Here, to all intents and appearances, is a reference to Charles v, 
master of the Holy Roman Empire. With him Anne d’Heilly has of- 


ten been accused of having maintained treasonable relations. Con- 
tending that she passed into Charles’s service while the emperor visit- 


ed Paris briefly in January 154, en route to chastise his revolted Flem- 
ish provinces, her traducers claim that, later, when war broke out 
anew between France and the Empire, it was Mme d’Etampes’ cul- 
pable communications with him that kept Charles from being killed. 


The assertion is made also that it was her persuasive pressure that in- — 


duced Francis to conclude the miserable, barren peace of 1544 with 
the emperor. 

Now Scéve seems to have believed that his Délie was involved in 
treasonable activities of one kind or another. Dizain CccLxxxIx re- 
cords his astonishment that she could remain unmoved while Charles, 
‘notre ennem1’, crossed France to subdue Flanders. Toward the end of 
his book, Scéve commented that to live alone (without Délie, in other 
words) was to live ‘sans séditions’ (ccccxtv). 

Thinking, no doubt, of Délie’s presumed political seditions, the 
poet also had in mind, perhaps, the sedition that he himself was avoid- 
ing in renouncing an impossible love for the king’s mistress. In the 
next to last dizain, he concedes that it is rash to continue to hope 
(‘vouloir tousiours’) when there is no chance of attaining one’s end. 
Scéve’s renunciation may well have been motivated by a sense of his 
own modest station in life and the realization that Délie’s attractive- 
ness and merits were such she should not be hindered in her ascent to 
a place in the sun. In competition with a monarch, the scholar Scéve 
would have had to acknowledge also that his own powers of attrac- 
tion were limited and that he had no recourse but that of bowing out. 

To reconstitute somewhat the poet’s roman d’amour, it may be said 
that historical circumstances permit one to wonder ifin the mid-1520’s 
Maurice Scéve did not encounter a noted beauty named Anne d’Heil- 
ly who was later to become Duchesse d’Etampes. Finding himself in 
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the unenviable position of loving the king’s mistress, troubled more- 
over by disparate social ranks and the lady’s apparent want of patri- 
otic scruples, the poet may have surrendered at last to a realization of 
his love’s bootlessness and determined upon utter renunciation rather 
than remain in the lists ‘contre l’impossible’, as he phrased it (cccxvm). 

In conclusion, I should like to add that the material above is specu- 
lative and does not rule out a possible plural model for Scéve’s Délie. 
What it does do, it is hoped, is show that Délie bears a remarkable 
likeness to Anne de Pisseleu d’Heilly, with whom Scéve could hardly 
have avoided encounters when the French court made its numerous 
tours to the city where he lived and whom, perhaps, he was content 
to worship at a discreet distance, drawing upon his own inventiveness 
as an artist to elaborate the remainder of the adventure treated in 
Deélie, obiect de plus haulte vertu. 


UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA 


Reviews 


Carlo Pedretti. Studi Vinciani. Documenti, Analisi e Inediti Leonar- 
deschi. In Appendice: Saggio di una cronologia dei fogli del “Codice 
Atlantico’. Geneva: Librairie E. Droz, 1957. 

To review Carlo Pedretti’s Studi Vinciani means bringing genuine 
Renaissance news to the reader. It is amazing that anything new can 
be said about Leonardo. His gigantic figure is surmounted by a hy- 
pertrophic growth of literature, increasing in almost geometric pro- 
gression since 1952, the quincentennial year of his birth. The Current 
List of Vincian Literature, 1952-56, compiled in The Elmer Belt Library 
of Vinciana, had swelled to a bulk of sixty-five typewritten pages 
when Renzo Cianchi, the Librarian of the Biblioteca Vinciana in 
Vinci, supplemented it with an additional seventy-five pages. Both 
lists total about 1000 entries. The bibliographer wearies of reading 
repetitious outpourings, but he becomes attentive when a title prom- 
ises new documents. Leonardo’s life and work are not too well docu- 
mented though generations of scholars have been searching for un- 
discovered data. 

Pedretti is the youngest of the living generation of Vinciani. He 
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started his Leonardo studies at the age of thirteen, taught himself to 
write left-handed mirror writing, reads Leonardo’s reversed script as 
a printer reads reversed type. He is equipped with a microscopic eye 
put into the service of paleographic research. He combines a scholarly 
mind and a gift for the detection and interpretation of facts with the 


fresh approach of an artist. In 1951, the name Pedretti attracted atten- _ 


tion by an article in Sapere. He had discovered the first document 


proving that Leonardo’s contemporaries manufactured his machinery _ 


and put it to practical use. (See below, the Codex Golpaja). 


It is to the credit of Mlle. E. Droz, head of the great publishing t 


house in Geneva and editor of Bibliotheque d’ Humanisme et Renaissance, 
that in this volume she has collected many of Carlo Pedretti’s studies. 


Some, previously published, appear in revised and expanded form; 


however, most of the material presented is entirely new. 

Following is a summary of some of Pedretti’s contributions. It is, 
unfortunately, impossible in the frame of this review to cover all the 
articles in Studi Vinciani. 


The Codex of Benvenuto di Lorenzo della Golpaja (Ms. It. Iv, 41, 


prov Nani) in the Biblioteca San Marco in Venice, contains, fol. 7, 


the description and design of a hydraulic machine invented by Leo- | 


nardo and constructed by a French artisan on order of Bernardo Ru- 
cellai. The personal acquaintance and mutual interest of Leonardo 
and Golpaja, the maker of a planetary clock for the Palazzo Vecchio, 
is established. Both names appear on the list of the commission in 
charge of selecting a site for Michelangelo’s ‘David’ in 1503. Golpaja, 
fol. 36 of his codex, showing how to divide a line into equal parts, re- 
fers to Leonardo, and also fol. 43 regarding the design of a compass 
corresponding to Leonardo’s compass Ms. H, 108 v. 

De viribus quantitatis is an unpublished manuscript by Luca Pacioli 
in the University Library, Bologna. Pedretti’s description arouses the 
desire to have a facsimile publication of this magnificent calligraphic 
manuscript, both for its beauty and for its importance in the history 
of Renaissance science. It contains arithmetical and geometrical prob- 
lems and exercises, “physico-mechanical’ games, riddles, acrostics and 
Latin proverbs and the description of an emergency bridge invented 
for Cesare Borgia by a nobile ingegnere, i.e., Leonardo da Vinci (p. 48). 
Pedretti juxtaposes Leonardo’s and Pacioli’s texts. Amusing is his ref- 
erence to a line in Cod. Atlanticus, fol. 104 r: ‘Soldi 114 in Aritmetica 
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di Mastro Luca.’ Did Leonardo spend 114 soldi for Pacioli’s Summa 
Aritmetica, published in 1494, which today fetches $1000-$1500 on 
the rare book market? 

Lomazzo’s Trattato dell’ Arte de la Pittura, Milan 1584 and his Idea del 
Tempio are known to contain ‘early records’ of Leonardo. Pedretti 
maintains that Lomazzo almost literally quotes Leonardo, partly from 
lost manuscripts of the Treatise on Painting, in passages on foreshort- 
enings or anamorphoses and on allegories. 

Investigations with Infrared (Indagine con gli infrarossi in una pagina 
di Leonardo). Pedretti approaches the mysterious macchia, the great 
ink spot in Cod. Atlanticus, fol. 71 r-a with infrared photography. 
The picture reveals characters written normally from left to right, a 
familiar Renaissance hand, perhaps the same that wrote on Leonardo’s 
dictation his famous letter of application to Lodovico il Moro. The 
lines are interrupted, but a poem can be reconstructed, a poem of af- 
fection, love, and torment. Pedretti suspects the letter to be written 
by Atalante Miglarotti, the fascinating young instrument maker who 
accompanied Leonardo from Florence to Milan in 1481 or 1482; Ata- 
lante whom Leonardo drew with face uplifted, Atalante who was se- 
lected by Isabella d’Este to sing the part of Orfeo on a stage designed 
by Leonardo! Did Leonardo deliberately cover the memories of an 
episode full of emotion and perhaps tragedy with a protective curtain 
of black ink? 

Leonardo and the Art of Printing (L’ Arte della stampa in Leonardo da 
Vinci). In contrast to George Sarton who reproaches Leonardo for 
lack of interest in the new invention which changed the world, Pe- 
dretti points to many passages in Leonardo’s manuscripts concerned 
with printing, e.g., calculations and character counts for a printer 
(Cod. Atl. 259 v and 263 v-a), improvements for the platen of the 
printing press (Cod. Atl. 358 r-b, 357 r, 372 r-b), Leonardo’s nature 
prints (Cod. Atl. 72 v-a), and finally his book list (Cod. Atl. 210 r) 
showing his extensive reading of printed books. There remains, of 
course, the paradox that Leonardo did not get his own work printed 
during his lifetime. 

Leonardo’s Theory of Motion (Lo ‘Scambiar del Moto’ in Leonardo). 
This chapter is an attempt to ‘catalogue’ all of Leonardo’s notes on 
motion, both human and equine, supplementing the selected chapters 
of the Treatise on Painting with Leonardo’s remarks from the wide 
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range of all his notebooks. How desirable it would be to compile, ac- 
cording to this pattern, a new complete Treatise on Painting! Pedretti 
proves that today we are able to approach this problem with better 
scientific and technical equipment than Leonardo’s pupil Melzi, 450 
years ago. Leonardo is inexhaustible in describing the shift in motion, 
walking, running, turning, bending, lifting weight, carrying, sitting 
and rising, jumping, throwing and thrusting, the motion of men 
working at a saw, driving in piles, etc. Pedretti’s presentation is con- 


vincing through pictorial documentation and subtle in the differenti- _ 


ation of terminology (Uno che segga, segha, segua, sega, etc.). The 
similarity of these words has caused various interpretations and cleri- 
cal errors of scribes copying the text of the Treatise on Painting. 
Unpublished Leaves of Leonardo 

We have now arrived at the part of the book which will make it an 
indispensable tool for the Vincian scholar, the Inediti, the first publica- 
tion, reproduction, transcript, and analysis of a surprising number 
(twenty-two) of Vincian drawings and texts which so far had escaped 


the attention of publishers. Pedretti studied painstakingly the versos _ 


of Leonardo’s leaves in Torino, in the Uffizi, in Munich, Weimar, 
Hamburg. Each line of text, each fragment might point to a context 
in other manuscripts. In this respect the description of paper, color, 
and other details of the fragments in the Ambrosiana is most reveal- 
ing. The technical fragments of Munich are explained by their con- 
text in Ms. B and 1. Pedretti includes the recently published folio of 
Codex Resta in the Ambrosiana with Augusto Marinoni’s transcrip- 
tion. 
The Codex Atlanticus: Reconstruction, Chronology and Ghost Drawings 
Pedretti’s most important work seems to us his attempt to recon- 
struct Codex Atlanticus. It appears almost impossible to disentangle 
this incredibly chaotic compilation of Leonardo’s leaves made by the 
sculptor Pompeo Leoni (1533-1608), the mutilator of Leonardo’s 
pages. Before cutting them to pieces he must have shuffled them like a 
deck of cards. Whoever has the chance to study the Atlanticus in the 
original will be shocked by the rough aspect of the surface, the super- 
position of leaves, with versos laid down and holes, some mended and 
some gaping wide open. Compared to the original the best facsimile 
_ printed on smooth paper seems polished or as if pressed with a flat- 
iron. Valiant efforts have been made to lead us through this Vincian 
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chaos. There are the indices by Monsignore Galbiati, Semenza-Mar- 
colongo, and a more exhaustive one, unpublished, with new tran- 
scriptions by Nando de Toni. But nobody has followed the track of 
conjectures made by Miiller-Walde, Mdller, and Sir Kenneth Clark 
regarding the relation of one particular Windsor drawing to Codex 
Atlanticus. When Carlo Pedretti had occasion to study the Windsor 
caricatures with their peculiarly cut-out shapes, he spontaneously vis- 
ualized certain holes in Codex Atlanticus. Tracings and photographs 
confirmed the impression. More than seventy-five Windsor draw- 
ings fit into Pompeo Leoni’s holes like the parts of a jigsaw puzzle. 
Carlo Pedretti’s Catalogue of the Fragments at Windsor from the Codex 
Atlanticus is forthcoming as the fourteenth of the Catalogues of draw- 
ings of the Royal Library of Windsor Castle. 

Pedretti has not only matched the existing fragments. In his Studi 
Vinciani, in the chapter Ghost drawings (‘disegni fantasma’ del Codice 
Atlantico) he develops a bold hypothesis regarding lost drawings of 
which we can determine the paper, format, date of execution and of- 
ten the contents of the verso, but not the subject of the missing draw- 
ing. New puzzles are propounded to the imagination and study of 
Vincian scholars. 

In the appendix we find a table of the 401 leaves of Codex Atlanti- 
cus with the dates of their origin and brief annotations. This list is 
cross-referenced by a chronological list of the leaves, the first attempt 
to provide the scholar with a chronological guide through the maze 
of Codex Atlanticus. 

Repeatedly there occurs a sentence in Pedretti’s book: “Ci basti di 
aver messo a disposizione degli studiosi questo nuovo materiale.’ ‘It is 
enough to have presented this new material for the use of scholars.’ 
This expresses the modesty of the author since he considers his work 
as a steppingstone for other scholars to continue the exploration of 
that towering mountain, the mind of Leonardo da Vinci. 


THE ELMER BELT LIBRARY OF VINCIANA Kate T. Steinitz, 
Librarian 


1 While this review was being printed, Pedretti’s Fragments was published by Phai- 
don, London, 1957. A handsome volume with comprehensive reproductions of the 
intricate ‘jigsaw’ material, accompanied by an excellent catalogue and concordances. 
Sir Owen Morshead, Librarian of Windsor Castle, wrote the foreword. 
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Garrett Mattingly. Renaissance Diplomacy. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin Company, 1955. 323 pp. $6.00. 

The central theme of this valuable book seems to be not so much 
‘Renaissance’ or ‘diplomacy’ as the evolution of the European state 
system from late medieval to early modern times. The line of analysis 
and argument proceeds from Bernard du Rosier in the fifteenth cen- 
tury to Hugo Grotius in the seventeenth, with attention divided about 
equally between the arts of the diplomatist and the prevailing theories 
of international practice as the ‘unity of Christendom’ was gradually 
displaced by new theories of sovereignty. 

Professor Mattingly shows great interest in the underlying values 
reflected in institutions, and he pays particular attention to what he 
calls ‘creative adaptations’ under the stresses of Renaissance and Ref- 
ormation. In his early chapters he explores the relationship between a 
rudimentary notion of diplomatic principals and agents on the one 
hand and a half-formed theory of sovereignty on the other. Even as 
the nation-states began to take definite shape, commentators were at- 
tempting to define the office and duties of an ambassador as well as to 
regularize the protocol that should govern his dealings with a foreign 
ruler. On the basis of Rosier’s treatise of 1436 Professor Mattingly 
gives a lively and informative account of the assumptions surround- 
ing a diplomatic mission; the practical arrangements for it; the pro- 
cessions, ceremonies, and credentials; the nature and use of instruc- 
tions; and the powers, privileges, and immunities of the diplomat. 

This introductory exposition of medieval international practice 
leads the author to one of his main conclusions, that modern or per- 
manent diplomacy was a creation of the Italian Renaissance, and that 
‘its full triumph coincided with the full triumph of the new human- 
ism and of the new arts’. It came to Italy forty years before it penetrated 
to the north. Rejecting as too easy any explanation based merely on 
‘the state as a work of art’, Professor Mattingly offers instead a sug- 
gestive analysis of the “Renaissance environment’, stressing the emer- 
gence of power that was truly temporal, i.c., naked, free, and funda- 
mentally illegitimate. 

One method of survival under the resulting ‘jungle law’ was through 
a new style of diplomacy; the Italian cities were precocious in diplo- 
macy because they had to be, but also because conditions were favor- 
able. By about 1400 Italy was developing a system of ‘mutually bal- 
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anced parts in unstable equilibrium’ comparable to Europe as a whole 
around 1700, and from about 1378 to 1492 she enjoyed the necessary 
isolation that allowed her to concentrate on internal tensions rather 
than on foreign intrusions. Professor Mattingly shows that this com- 
bination of circumstances led to the invention of resident ambassadors 
as a means of preserving an uneasy balance. In several chapters devot- 
ed to a closer look at this period of ‘peninsular fluidity’ and ‘precari- 
ous counterpoising’ of conflicting state interests he shows how the 
‘sacred egoism’ that kept the Italian states from combining to mutual 
advantage also unintentionally exposed the country to foreign inter- 
ventions. Other factors he discusses in the Italian beginnings of mod- 
ern diplomacy were the continuing influence of the Papacy, the na- 
ture and quality of diplomatic reporting, and the prevailing stand- 
ards of international conduct. The Prince of Machiavelli is treated not 
as a true indication of the prevailing morality but as a ‘savage satire’, 
but Professor Mattingly also detects a far-reaching simultaneous 
‘transvaluation of current values’ which among other things tended 
to exalt the omnicompetent, egoistic, temporal states. 

In Professor Mattingly’s view much of the sixteenth-century Eu- 
ropean diplomacy grew directly out of the fifteenth-century Italian 
diplomacy. This fragile structure, shattered by the French invasion of 
1494, was nevertheless the model for much that developed north of 
the Alps. The scale was larger, but the spirit and the lines were much 
the same. Some of Professor Mattingly’s most interesting pages are 
those which tell of the new quickening of Europe in the late fifteenth 
and early sixteenth centuries. He relates the sudden rally toward cen- 
tralized authority to renewed trade and improved economic tech- 
niques, and, noting the close connection between legalism and dynas- 
ticism, appraises the standings and prospects of the leading states in 
the time of Maximilian and Louis x1. 

‘The sixteenth-century struggle for power had a dynastic, not a 
national orientation’, says Professor Mattingly, adding that there was 
onlyarudimentary notion of balance of power. He notes the widening 
split in the unity of Christendom as Protestantism spread in the north 
and Turkish influence grew in the east, and his account runs smoothly 
from Habsburgs to Valois to Tudors to Burgundians. Particular atten- 
tion is paid to the failure of Cateau-Cambrésis to bring peace. ‘In wars of 
ideas the sense of proportion, like the knack of compromise, is easily 
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Renaissance diplomacy was better adapted to dynastic than to re- 
ligious rivalries. The former involved practical questions capable of 
settlement through intelligent and tactful negotiation; the latter usu- 
ally meant ideological clashes between irreconcilable absolutes. From 
1559 to 1648 ‘Europeans almost lost their sense of belonging to a com- 
mon society’, and this meant that diplomats were without a place to 
stand and work. Professor Mattingly illustrates this from the experi- 
ence of various Catholic envoys in Protestant countries, and vice ver- 
sa. He then goes on to describe a new atmosphere after 1648—a gen- 
eral willingness to differ instead of seeking to impose unity—and finds 
in this the real beginning of modern diplomacy. The resemblance of 
the seventeenth-century European state system to the fifteenth-cen- 
tury Italian model is again pointed out, but at this point the reader 
may wonder if the author has fully demonstrated the logical connec- 
tion which seems to be implied. Did the one grow directly out of the 
other? Much of the evidence in the chapter on ‘Ambassadors of Ill 
Will might equally well be used to show a qualitative break between 
the one era and the other, with diplomatic techniques merely tagging 
along instead of serving as a major instrument for preserving the con- 
tinuity of European statecraft. 

Professor Mattingly makes a stronger case for continuity in the 
realm of ideas. He describes a ‘chasm . . . opening in the European 
tradition’ and the effort (partly by the new diplomatists) to find some- 
thing to take the place of the public law of Christendom. He finds 
that the new emphasis on classical or Biblical precedents was not al- 
ways fortunate, and argues that it remained for Grotius to erect a new 
and more workable theory accepting sovereignty and relying on rea- 
son. In future it would not be enough to have merely an Italian or a 
European system; the next step must be ‘towards a more inclusive 
world community’ that would embrace mankind. 

Renaissance Diplomacy, cogently argued and gracefully written, 
well deserves the publishers’ recommendation that it be read by stu- 
dents of modern diplomacy. It presents a stimulating approach, sug- 
gestive at times of Meinecke’s study of raison d’état, to some enduring 
problems of international relations. It has, moreover, the great merit 
of presenting colorful illustrations with telling effect. Every prospec- 
tive diplomat might profitably get to know Sir Robert Wingfield, 
Henry vin’s resident ambassador to the Emperor, who won the sobri- 
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quet ‘old Summer-will-be-green’ because he believed everything 
Maximilian told him. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. Fredrick Aandahl 


Kester Svendsen. Milton and Science. Cambridge, Massachusetts: 
Harvard University Press, 1956. x-+304 pp. $5.50. 

The fallacy characteristic of nineteenth-century criticism of assum- 
ing that Milton’s scientific learning had not only the quality of breadth, 
but also that of depth has been becoming more evident as scholarly re- 
search has augmented our knowledge of seventeenth-century scien- 
tific thought. 

Milton the literary artist would have been foolish had he in his 
poems expounded a science so advanced for his time as to be under- 
standable only to the most expert scientists among his contemporary 
readers. Instead, he wisely left the involved intricacies of scientific 
subjects to properly qualified experts in the various sciences, and more 
appropriately and intelligently as a literary artist concerned himself 
chiefly, not with needlessly limiting his “fit audience though few’ to 
experts actively engaged in science, but with addressing himself to the 
minds of the average educated men of his day and to the ideas which 
these men held in common. 

This body of common knowledge and assumption is best illustrated 
by the material set forth in the popular encyclopedias of the seventeenth 
century. Hence, in this book Milton and Science, Professor Svendsen’s 
method, as in various articles he has published in scholarly journals 
during the past decade, is to demonstrate that Milton’s use of scientific 
concepts and materials in his literary works is based on the common 
store set forth in the contemporary encyclopedias. 

In short, Professor Svendsen’s book is the best comprehensive schol- 
arly treatment of the general subject of Milton and science at present 
available. Although its general effect will be to lower Milton’s unde- 
served rating as a scientific specialist of the seventeenth century—a 
matter of no real importance—it in no way derogates from Milton’s 
standing as a literary artist; in fact, it places it on even firmer ground 
by showing Milton the poet not permitting himself to be deflected 
from his major artistic purpose by trivial minor considerations. The 
book will be of great value to all Milton students. 

STANFORD UNIVERSITY Francis R. Johnson 
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Sears Jayne. Library Catalogues of the English Renaissance. Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1956. x--225 pp. 

Sears Jayne deserves our gratitude for the painstaking job of com- 
piling an inventory of 274 institutional and $74 private catalogues of 
English libraries of the Renaissance (1500-1640). By definition he ex- 
cludes minor listings of less than fifteen titles. In a table in chapter 
(p. 28) he provides a break-down of these 848 catalogues by dates, 
reproduced here in modified form: 


Types of Catalogue 
Date Institutional Private Total 
I§00-1550 145 99 244 
1550-1600 56 258 314 
1600-1640 G3 2u7 290 
Total 274 574. 848 


We notice with interest the lack of the expected steady increase dur- 
ing the 140 years covered by the author; however, we cannot believe 
that even the special political ramifications of the English Reforma- 
tion are sufficient to explain the ‘ritardando’ in the creation of institu- 
tional catalogues, or the comparatively insignificant increase in the 
total number. The author will probably agree that further finds in 
archives, manuscripts, and printed books might basically change these 
figures and that we should therefore not put too much stock in statis- 
tical comparisons. We may also add that, since the rate of survival 
varied from period to period, and from region to region, it is danger- 
ous to draw from these catalogues conclusions on the changes and 
variations in literacy. 

The ‘Inventory’ (pp. 63-172) is divided into two parts: 1. Institu- 
tional Libraries, and 1. Private Libraries. Part 1 begins with a list of 
Oxford catalogues, ca. 1500-1640, among them inventories, cata- 
logues, lists of books bought or deeded, lists of books charged out, 
books chained, etc. The arrangementin this, as in all sections, is chrono- 
logical. A second section contains Cambridge entries, dating from 
1506 to 1640. It is among Oxford and Cambridge catalogues that the 
author made his greatest discoveries. The third section covers ‘other 
institutions’, among them the cathedral libraries of York, Exeter, 
Canterbury, St. James, Winchester, and Worcester, many monastery 
libraries, several school libraries (incl. Winchester and Eton), town 
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libraries, etc. The total number in these three sections, 274 catalogues, 
lists, and inventories (listed at times collectively in one and the same 
paragraph), is impressive. The publication of this investigation will 
undoubtedly stimulate further search and add not inconsiderably to 
the present inventory. 

Part u lists private libraries, again in chronological order, among 
them lists of books owned or deeded by Richard Fox, Thomas Cran- 
mer, Reginald Pole, John Dee, Matthew Parker. This part in particu- 
lar will prove helpful to scholars working in the intellectual history of 
the English Renaissance, even though we hold that Mr. Jayne puts 
too much faith in the book owner when he sees in these catalogues an 
objective index of reading interests. Books owned are not necessarily 
read, and reading, then as now, extends beyond one’s own possession. 

Since this book is an inventory of existing catalogues and not a re- 
production of the actual lists, it must have been extremely difficult for 
the author to compose an analytical commentary. Mr. Jayne in his 
‘Introduction’ (pp. 3-55) explains the purpose and aim of his study 
and deals with the technique of these catalogues, discusses libraries 
represented, and explains the uses to which these catalogues may be 
put. This part of the book is stimulating in parts; it is not very well 
organized and at times unnecessarily repetitive. Some of the state- 
ments will evoke controversy and this in turn may advance our knowl- 
edge in a much neglected field. They will also lead to uncritical quo- 
tations by uninformed readers. We doubt, for example, the correct- 
ness of the observation that ‘outside the universities [of Oxford and 
Cambridge] very few people in England before 1590 owned as many 
as fifteen different books’ (p. 14). Even the evidence now available 
makes it likely that this is a rash statement. In the same vein is the ob- 
servation that ‘on the level of what L. B. Wright calls “Middle Class 
Culture”’, there were apart from the clergy only two groups of people 
who as a class owned books in any numbers; these were physicians 
and university scholars’ (p. 46). Must we not add to these lawyers and 
notaries, government officials and some of the more prosperous mer- 
chants? Since we cannot clearly define the readers of this period, can 
we say with any assurance that ‘in general, Elizabethans who could 
read at all, could read Latin and expected to read in Latin anything 
really worth reading’ (p. 53)? Particularly the second part of this sen- 
tence is a dangerous oversimplification. The care with which this in- 
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troduction was prepared may be questioned when we note the fol- 
lowing inconsistency on pages 36-37: on the former the author states 
that ‘James’ alphabetical catalogue of 1620 wasa revolutionary achieve- 
ment when it appeared’, and on the latter “between 1605 and 1640 
very little progress was made in the technique of cataloguing in Eng- 
land’. Our confidence is further shaken by the perusal of Appendix 
m1, ‘Sample Cambridge Inventories’, in which we find abbreviations 
dissolved into doubtful readings, and entries which, if correctly tran- 
scribed, should have been explained or accompanied by a sic (e.g., _ 
p. 186: Alciati ad proscripta principium quota icii; is this a misreading of 
Alciati’s Ad rescripta principum commentarii, which appears on the title 
of several editions of Alciati’s commentary to the Justinian code, as in 
the edition printed in Lyons, 15302). 

In spite of these reservations, the inventory, with its references to 
printed texts, manuscripts, and archival sources, will prove to bea use- 
ful compilation; the ‘Introduction’ would have gained by greater 
brevity and care. 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA Rudolf Hirsch 


Donald Lemen Clark, Rhetoric in Greco-Roman Education. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1957. x1i-+285 pp. $4.50. 

Professor Clark’s latest book will replace neither Gwynn’s Roman 
Education (1926), nor Marrou’s Histoire de l'éducation dans  antiquité 
(1948), nor again M. L. Clarke’s Rhetoric at Rome (1953), but it can 
surely take its place beside them as a very clear and competent state- 
ment of the content and methods of ancient rhetorical training. Yet 
even this worth-while achievement is not, it would seem, the book’s 
primary purpose. It is a “book about teaching’, and a tempered plea 
for the rediscovery of the educational values of classical rhetoric “by 
all teachers of English composition, creative writing, or the arts of 
communication in our schools and colleges, devoted as they are to 
furnishing a general education for a democratic society’ (p. i). 

As if to give his teacher-reader confidence and renewed self-respect, 
Professor Clark, without neglecting the value of ingenium, uses Isoc- 
rates, Cicero, and Quintilian to stress the importance of ars and exer- 
citatio in learning to speak and to write. For poets, Plato’s conception 
of the divine mania is counterbalanced with Horace’s insistence on 
the friendly conspiracy of both art and natural talent. The second 
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chapter defines the ‘moral philosophical’ rhetoric of Plato, the ‘ philo- 
sophical scientific’ rhetoric of Aristotle, and the ‘practical educational’ 
thetoric of Isocrates. The next brief chapter on ‘The Schools’, derived 
largely (and necessarily) from Roman examples, serves as an intro- 
duction to more extended sections on the precepts of rhetoric, imita- 
tion, progymnasmata, and declamation. Finally an epilogue summa- 
rizes the lessons which may be learned today from Greco-Roman 
thetorical theory and practice. 

Professor Clark lets his sources speak for themselves. Fully one 
third of the text consists of translations from the ancient authors, skill- 
fully woven together into a clear and logical, ifadmittedly nonhistor- 
ical, account of the subject. The skeleton for the treatment of the for- 
mal precepts of rhetoric is Cicero’s De partitione oratoria, which, al- 
though it is an atypical system and has had little later influence, at 
least has the virtue of keeping separate the three traditional aspects of 
thetoric (vis oratoris, oratio, quaestio) which other treatises conflated. 
But, once this framework is established, Professor Clark confidently 
ranges far and wide from Gorgias to C. S. Lewis in his discussion of 
individual topics. The result could not be reconverted into Cicero’s 
De partitione, but it is a fluent and readable statement of standard rhe- 
torical doctrine, simplified and noncontroversial, and always, as its 
author had hoped, ‘clear, convincing, and agreeable’. Imitation is de- 
fined and then discussed according to its educational values (literary 
and moral), its principles for the selection of models, its method of 
analysis (literary criticism), and its formal exercises, including memo- 
rization, paraphrasing, and translation of models. The exposition (pp. 
162-167) of the Phaedrus as a lesson in rhetorical imitation is illumi- 
nating. Best are the chapters on the elementary exercises and declama- 
tion, in which brief historical accounts of the origin and later survival 
of these drills are coupled with many good examples of the major types. 
For once the disciplinary values of the suasoriae and controversiae are 
emphasized, and criticism of their ingenious fictions held to a mini- 
mum. 

The author regularly, after proper definition, adopts into English 
many untranslatable technical terms: suasoria, controversia, ethopoeia, 
prosopopoeia, praelectio, thesis, ecphrasis, status (plural: states, p. 73), 
and chreia, to mention a few. One could wish that he had extended 
this admirable practice to quaestio, sententia, causa, topos, and locus. The 
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bibliography of primary sources includes English translations where 
they are available, and thus makes a very handy catalogue of some 
out-of-the-way versions. Since the text emphasizes the ‘virtues’ of 
style rather than the Three Styles, J. Stroux, De Theophrasti dicendi 
virtutibus (Leipzig, 1912) might be added to the secondary bibliogra- 
phy. Minor points: the Atticist movement was considerably more 
than ‘an attack on Cicero’ (p. 156) and deserves more attention. De- 
metrius is not ‘the only one of the ancients who discussed a fourth 
type of style’ (p. 107); see Macrob. Sat. 5.1.7 and Philodemus Rhet. 1 
p. 165 col. 4 Sudhaus (uncertain because of textual corruption). Hor- 
ace’s Epistle to the Pisos appears by that name in the text and index, 
but only as the Ars Poetica in the bibliography. 

Rhetors of every kind will thank Professor Clark for this book, for 
its humanity and wisdom, for its clarity and common sense. In itself 
it is a convincing proof of the value of the study of ancient rhetoric. 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA Charles Henderson, Jr. 


Francisco Sanches. Opera Philosophica. Nova edigao precedida de in- 
troducao por Joaquim De Carvalho. Coimbra: Inedita Ac Rediuiua, 
Separata da Revista da Universidade de Coimbra, Vol. xvm, 1955. 
Ixxv-+ 160 pp. 

Francisco Sanches is one of the few significant sceptical philoso- 
phers of the sixteenth century, but one who has received relatively 
little consideration. His contemporary, and probably his relative, 
Michel de Montaigne, has attracted far more of the attention of schol- 
ars, partly because of his superior literary ability, partly because of his 
more obvious and important influence on “the making of the modern 
mind’, and partly because of the availability of source materials. The 
publication of the philosophical works, especially of Quod nihil scitur, 
with the scholarly information and materials provided by Professor 
Carvalho, should do much to overcome the neglect of Sanches. 

The present edition of the philosophical works of Sanches contains 
not only the text of Quod nihil scitur, but four other treatises, the letter 
to C. Clavius, as well as excerpts from the Opera medica. In addition 
there is a lengthy introduction by Professor Carvalho (fifty pages in 
Portuguese) dealing with the life, works, and influence of Sanches, 
and there is also an interesting “Excurso’ on whether Quod nihil scitur 
was written against Giordano Bruno, and whether there could have 
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been contacts between them at Toulouse. It is indeed fortunate for 
scholars of Renaissance thought to have a modern text of Sanches’ 
work, plus all the wealth of related material supplied by Professor 
Carvalho. 

In the sceptical currents of the sixteenth century one is struck by the 
unphilosophical character of most of the advocates of either Academ- 
ic or Pyrrhonian scepticism. Usually the view is an anti-intellectual 
attitude or a recital of the variety of opinions that have been expressed 
on any and all subjects, especially in antiquity. After the appearance in 
printed form of the theoretical presentation of ancient Greek scepti- 
cism, in the works of Sextus Empiricus in 1562 and 1569, both Mon- 
taigne and Sanches set forth philosophical arguments to show that all 
was dubious. Montaigne’s presentation appeared in delightful ram- 
bling style in which the best Pyrrhonian arguments were often lost in 
the wondrous world of anecdotal lore. And not until Charron mar- 
shalled the materials ofhis master into tract form in De la sagesse (1601) 
did the Montaignian version of the sceptical view appear as a didactic 
argument against the philosophical world of the time. 

Sanches’ war against rational philosophy, Quod nihil scitur, was 
written in 1576 and appeared in 1581. Here the case was developed as 
a series of analyses and refutations of the central doctrines and claims 
of the Aristotelians (and probably the naturalists) of the period. San- 
ches unleashed his sceptical barrage against the theory of science of 
the Scholastics, and of modernists like Bruno. The methods of defin- 
ing, demonstrating, and of science in general are all attacked by means 
of a complete and total nominalism. Instead of science considered as 
demonstration or a study of causes, Sanches proposed that it ought to 
be the perfect knowledge ofa thing. ‘Scientia est rei prefecta cognitio’. 
Genuine science is the immediate, intuitive apprehension of the real 
qualities of each particular thing individually. Generalizations only 
lead to abstraction, chimeras, and uncertainties. 

The sceptical attack of Sanches was then applied to his own theory 
of science. Humanly speaking, we are not able to obtain this perfect 
knowledge both because objects cannot be known individually due 
to their complex, interrelated, mutable, and unlimited natures, and 
because of the limitations, inadequacies, and unreliability of our only 
form of information, sense knowledge. Thus genuine scientific know- 
edge cannot be obtained. All that we can gain, instead, is a limited, 
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imperfect knowledge of some of the items present in our experience 
through experimentation. 

Negatively, Sanches appears to go beyond Montaigne in showing 
that knowledge is impossible. Although he uses many arguments like 
those of the Pyrrhonians, the result of Sanches’ arguments and analy- 
ses is the more dogmatic scepticism (sometimes called ‘negative dog- 
matism’) of the Academics. The positive side of Sanches’ thought, his 
experimentalism, seems to be more a last resort than a forerunner of 
the ‘new philosophy’ that some of the interpreters have seen in it. For 
Sanches, because no knowledge is possible, one experiments as the 
only means left to carry on in this vale of tears. Hence, unlike Bacon 
and Descartes who hoped to find true knowledge via the ‘new science’, 
Sanches accepted and advocated the experimental method as the only 
remaining substitute because nihil scitur. In this respect his views are 
closer to the ‘constructive scepticism’ developed fifty years later by 
Gassendi and Mersenne, than to those of the major heroes of modern 
thought, Bacon and Descartes. 

As to influence, Sanches appears to have been a figure lost in some 
of the byways of the transition to modern thought. Although his at- 
tack on scholasticism might have been more precise and analytic than 
that of Montaigne and his followers, or of Bacon and Descartes, San- 
ches does not seem to have had any major impact on the emergence 
of the ‘new philosophy’. One can find many parallels between the 
critique of knowledge offered in Quod nihil scitur and the anti-scholasti- 
cism of some of the founders of modern philosophy. And one can 
find suggestions of a new approach, of modern empiricism, in the 
constructive work of Sanches. But by and large the Portuguese sceptic 
seems to be more implanted in the soil of the time in attitude, mate- 
rial, etc., and hence his views both negative and positive could not, or 
did not, flower beyond the moment and the context of their origin. 
STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA Richard H. Popkin 


Paul Oskar Kristeller. Studies in Renaissance Thought and Letters. 
Roma: Edizioni di Storia e Letteratura, 1956. xvit-680 pp. Distrib- 
uted by William Salloch, 142 Seventh Avenue South, New York 14. 
The statement made by Professor Kristeller at the close of a short es- 
say on “The Place of Classical Humanism in Renaissance Thought’ 
(which first appeared in The Journal of the History of Ideas, January 
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1943) may be taken as the motto which has guided his entire career as 
a Renaissance scholar, and as a characterization of his own special 
contribution to this field of study. 


The only thing that really counts in Renaissance studies is the actual investigation of 
the extensive source materials which have not yet been included in any extant synthe- 
sis. This investigation must proceed with the cooperation of all the scholars interested 
in the period, regardless of their point of view. In this study we should try to eliminate 
as far as possible our personal preference for or against this or that nation, language, 
class, current, or field, and to arrive at a fair evaluation of the contribution each of 
them has made to the whole of occidental civilization. Such an evaluation will not de- 
pend wholly on the influence, direct or distant, which each phenomenon has exercised 
on later developments, but will also acknowledge the inherent, ‘absolute’ significance 
of many ideas and achievements which for some reason or other failed to have any 
visible influence. It is this significance, rather than any incidental sequence of changes 
or influences, which in my opinion should be the ultimate purpose of the history of 
ideas, ifnot of all history. 


Of these twenty-five essays on Renaissance thought, twenty are 
monographic in nature, utilizing unused or poorly used source ma- 
terials to modify or throw new light upon former synthetic views of 
the period. The other five essays are attempts of his own to state an 
over-all picture of some aspect of Renaissance thought for the pur- 
pose of either journal symposia or general lectures. These contribu- 
tions have mostly appeared in print over the last twenty years, begin- 
ning in 1936, but three and part of a fourth have not previously been 
published. Fifteen are written in English, nine in Italian, and one in 
Latin. Ten introduce or append source material. Although many of 
these studies will be familiar to anyone who has followed the work of 
Professor Kristeller, it is not only a great convenience to have these 
essays collected under a single cover, but it is a revelation of the range, 
the depth, and the importance of the contribution of this scholar to 
the objective understanding of this crucial period in the history of 
European civilization. 

The center of his interest, and the largest section of this volume, is 
the history of Renaissance Platonism; the second of the four sections 
into which the volume is divided is entitled ‘Marsilio Ficino and His 
Circle’. This includes nine studies. However, five or six of the ten 
studies of the third section, ‘Problems and Aspects of the Renaissance’, 
are concerned with the significance of Renaissance Platonism, or with 
contributions made by associates of Ficino. Other essays offer striking 
revelations, re-evaluations or re-interpretations of such diverse as- 
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pects of the Renaissance as a joust of Giuliano de’ Medici, “Music and 
Learning in the Early Renaissance’, “The Origin and Development of 
the Language of Italian Prose’, “Ihe School of Salerno: Its Develop- 
ment and Contribution to the History of Learning’, the historical 
origins and the nature of both ‘Humanism and Scholasticism in the 
Italian Renaissance’, and, more generally, the very great importance 
of Aristotelianism in the culture of Renaissance Italy. 

Several of the essays centering around Ficino and Platonism are 
clearly supplementary to his previous volumes: Supplementum Ficinia- 
num (Florence, 1937), and The Philosophy of Marsilio Ficino (New 
York, 1943). Two papers included in his section on Ficino deal with 
the fundamentals of Renaissance intellectual history. “The Scholastic 
Background of Marsilio Ficino’ makes clear both the differences be- 
tween Renaissance philosophy and humanism, and the connections 
of the new Platonic school of philosophy with the scholastic, Aristo- 
telian study of philosophy at the universities. Perhaps the single most 
important emphasis in all of Kristeller’s work is on the necessity of 
viewing Renaissance thought in its institutional context and with its 
traditional historical background. The scholastic background of Mar- 
silio Ficino turns out to be exactly what might have been expected of 
a university student of his time: “it would seem likely that this scho- 
lastic element in Ficino’s thought was not due to an extensive reading 
of scholastic authors of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, but rather 
to the training which Ficino must have had in the current Aristoteli- 
anism of the schools as a student at the University of Florence.’ 

These findings rest not only on the deductive evidence of Ficino’s 
methods of argumentation and citations in his mature works, but on 
the discovery of some of his early philosophical writings on typical 
scholastic themes in an Aristotelian vein, probably student exercises, 
in Codex Palagi 199 of the Biblioteca Moreniana, Florence. Although 
these pieces, republished in this volume, were first published in 1944, 
their discovery and use are excellent illustrations of Kristeller’s own 
methods and contributions; for this particular manuscript was not 
listed in the printed catalogue of the Biblioteca Moreniana but turned 
up in a handwritten inventory in the Biblioteca Laurenziana. Using 
this new evidence Kristeller was able to confirm what his study of 
Ficino had told him must be so. 

If the results of Kristeller’s researches are revolutionary, the image 
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of the Renaissance that emerges from them tends rather to underline 
the traditional elements in Renaissance culture. Thus in another pa- 
per in his section on Ficino, ‘Lay Religious Traditions and Florentine 
Platonism’ (hitherto unpublished), Kristeller connects the Platonic 
Academy and Ficino’s own conception of his moral role with the de- 
velopment of lay piety in Italy. 

There seems to be a definite affinity between the organization of the lay religious as- 
sociations and that of Ficino’s Platonic Academy, and between certain branches of 
popular religious literature as the lay sermon or the spiritual letter and certain groups 
of declamations and moral epistles composed by Ficino. . . . the influence of the Italian 
religious traditions on Ficino’s Platonism would be analogous to the influence exer- 
cised by the traditions of German and Dutch mysticism on the thought of Cusanus and 
Erasmus. 

Ficino’s admonitory letters “show quite clearly that Ficino, in addition 
to his role as teacher and scholar, also assumed that of a spiritual guide 
and adviser, and that his belief in the basic harmony between Platonic 
philosophy and Christian religion permitted him to draw freely on 
both traditions. ’‘Thenew philosophical movementsnot only developed 
in the context of the traditional scholastic study of philosophy, but 
proponents also conceived of themselves as having a harmonious and 
supporting relationship with the Christian religion of the day. 

An earlier paper, reprinted here, on “Augustine and the Early Ren- 
aissance’, indicates the eagerness of many Renaissance humanists and 
Platonists not to be considered pagan or irreligious because of their 
taste for ancient literature or philosophy. Augustine was treated by 
these writers and thinkers as a Christian classic or as a Christian Pla- 
tonist. Kristeller points up the negative side of Augustine’s influence 
in the Renaissance, that through it ‘the two leading currents of the 
early Renaissance, the one literary and the other philosophical, were 
kept within the boundaries of the Christian tradition’. But he also 
brings forth evidence, especially in connection with Petrarch and Fi- 
cino, that in a positive sense there was a moral concern for the spiritual 

‘condition of individuals in at least these two representatives of the 
Renaissance who found a kindred spirit and congenial guide in Au- 
gustine because his orientation to Christianity also was psychological 
and moral. This aspect of Renaissance religious feeling was more 
strongly affirmed by Kristeller in his later paper just discussed. 

Another of the more striking papers of this collection is the final 
one on ‘Humanism and Scholasticism in the Italian Renaissance’. This 
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essay is almost a classic example of what the process of historical defi- 
nition and redefinition should be. Clearly, soberly, and factually 
Kristeller dissects the issues that have revolved around the relation- 
ship of the Renaissance to the Middle Ages, of humanism to scholas- 
ticism, and for the most part he proves them to have been false and 
unhistorical. Both humanism and scholasticism were new develop- 
ments in late thirteenth-century Italy that were influenced by the 
northern literary and rhetorical tradition on the one hand, and by the 
highly developed scholastic philosophy of the French and English 
universities on the other. Both movements rested institutionally on 
native Italian professional traditions—humanism on the medieval 
Italian notarial profession with its ars dictaminis and its ars arengandi. 
The humanist movement was basically a turn of this profession of 
secretaries, speech and letter writers, grammar and rhetoric teachers 
toward classical Latin stylistic models. It was not opposed to or isolat- 
ed from the universities, but came to dominate the teaching of gram- 
mar, rhetoric, poetic and historical writing, and to some extent moral 
philosophy. Hence the growth of the concept of the studia humanitatis: 
including grammar, rhetoric, poetry, history, and moral philosophy 
—the typical accomplishments of the humanists—and the emergence 
of the term umanista, comparable to legista, jurista, etc., to designate 
the professional practitioner of these subjects. Parallel to and simul- 
taneous with the growth of humanism, scholastic Aristotelianism, 
more closely associated with the study of logic, natural philosophy 
and medicine in the Italian universities, experienced its own develop- 
ments, partially in rivalry with the humanists, partially influenced by 
their classical studies. 


Thus humanism and scholasticism both occupy an important place in the civilization 
of the Italian Renaissance, yet neither represents a unified picture, nor do both togeth- 
er constitute the whole of Renaissance civilization. 


The common notion that scholasticism as an old philosophy was superseded by the 
new philosophy of humanism is thus again disproved by plain facts. 

In only one respect does Kristeller’s passion for exactitude and bal- 
ance seem to narrow down our conceptions of this period excessively. 
In the light of the interpretive looseness which has been characteristic 
of so much of Renaissance study for so long, his insistence on objec- 
tivity, then-mindedness, and a pluralism of values in our conceptions 
of this period, is salutary. Nevertheless, by his own showing there was 
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also a tendency, not consistent but certainly persistent, among the 
humanists, among the Neoplatonists, and to a much lesser extent 
among the later Renaissance Aristotelians, to emphasize the subjec- 
tive relationships of the individual to the institutions and experiences 
of his time, to the historical place of that age in relation to previous 
ages, and to the place of man in the universe as a whole. This tenden- 
cy may be considered a leading characteristic of the Renaissance as a 
historical period, although certainly not identical with Renaissance 
humanism, and certainly not a philosophy as such. Is it not this ele- 
ment of the civilization of the Renaissance that calls forth an under- 
current of excitement beneath the surface of Professor Kristeller’s 
basic scholarliness and sobriety, that has also, despite all needed cor- 
rection, lent significance to the work of Jacob Burckhardt, or of Hans 
Baron, or of Eugenio Garin? 

SARAH LAWRENCE COLLEGE Charles Trinkaus 


Estienne Pasquier, Choix de Lettres sur la Littérature, la Langue et la Tra- 
duction. Publiées et annotées par D. Thickett. Droz, 1956 (Textes Lit- 
téraires Frangais). xxxiii+-160 pp. With a bibliography, index of 
names, and a glossary. 

D. Thickett’s Choix de Lettres is a welcome complement to the 
same scholar’s Bibliographie des ceuvres d’Estienne Pasquier (Travaux 
d’Humanisme et Renaissance, xxi, Droz, 1956). This edition features 
twenty-one of the most frequently quoted letters from Pasquier’s vo- 
luminous correspondence; the selections limited to those dealing with 
literature (sixteen), language (three), and translation (two). Each let- 
ter, carefully identified and dated, is followed by a complete set of ex- 
planatory notes. The brief but thorough introduction can not take the 
place of the as yet unwritten étude d’ ensemble (which we hope is forth- 
coming) but contains an illuminating état présent on the life and work 
of this important historian of French civilization and culture who, as 
the editor points out, although an admirer of the Pléiade and of Italian 
letters, already tends to reject the excesses of their respective influ- 
ence. Brief chapters, dealing with the history of Pasquier’s correspond- 
ence—twenty-two volumes to more than 120 people—as well as the 
status of translation and orthographic reforms in sixteenth-century 
France, serve to introduce the book’s three divisions. The editor justly 
praises Pasquier’s versatility and originality of style and his role as one 
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of the first ‘critics’ to evaluate style and ideas. Unfortunately, the lim- 
ited number of letters contained in this volume, even if supplemented 
by readings in the collected correspondence, does not perhaps war- 
rant the conclusion that (xxix) ‘Pasquier peut donc étre considéré 
comme le premier en date des critiques littéraires de la France’. His 
relative modernity, however, becomes apparent in the almost classi- 
cal restraint of his style and in his chronological and psychological de- 
tachment, which gave him the perspective to appreciate the true worth 
of Baifand Ronsard, to recognize d’Urfé as a forerunner (p. 54) ‘d'un 
autre monde’, to praise Montaigne as another Seneca (though he mis- 
understood the meaning of the third book when he criticized the es- 
sayist’s autobiographic revelations), and to anticipate Malherbe in his 
call for (p. 36) ‘censeurs’ on the proper choice of subject matter and 
vocabulary. The letters dealing with language and translation empha- 
size the use and enrichment of French, and consider the problems of 
orthographic reforms. Though ‘modern’ and nationalistic in the first 
two of these letters, Pasquier emerges as conservative on comparison 
with Malherbe in his advocacy of moderate change. 

The letters may not be unique for the views they express: Pasquier’s 
recommendation of detachment, his criticism of the court-poets, his 
advocacy of restraint and harmony may, after all, be found in the 
well-known works of Du Bellay, Montaigne, Rabelais, Ronsard, 
Tyard, and others to some of whom he writes or whose work he 
evaluates; yet they represent a very welcome complement to his Re- 
cherches de la France without which evaluation of the events and litera- 
ture of this significant period could not be valid. Thus this edition, 
augmented by an essential glossary and an index of names, very clear- 
ly shows Pasquier as a transitional figure who saw much of both the 
Renaissance and the coming classical era in the proper perspective. 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY Henry Hornik 


Vauquelin de La Fresnaye. Les Foresteries. Texte de l’édition de 1555, 
publié avec une introduction et des notes par Marc Bensimon. Droz, 
1956 (Textes Littéraires Francais). xlii+-168 pp. 

Mr. Bensimon’s critical edition of Vauquelin de La Fresnaye’s Fores- 
teries is an equally welcome addition to a distinguished series, especially 
because it represents the first modern version since Julien Travers’ and 
Prosper Blanchemain’s respective editions and studies, which are no 
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longer available. This edition contains twenty-four foresteries with 
relevant historical, linguistic, and source references at the bottom of 
each page. Mr. Bensimon’s introduction, in which he laments the 
lack of a more recent étude d’ensemble, contains the essential data on 
the life and bibliography of Vauquelin as well as descriptive informa- 
tion about the contents, versification, style, and sources of the poems. 
The poet is pictured as an innovator of sorts, since he gave one of the 
first collections of eclogues in accordance with the taste and principles 
of his mentors, the Pléiade, and because he abandons the marotique ver- 
gilio-didactic vein of so many of his predecessors; this, despite the 
fact that his primary sources were Theocritus, Vergil, Sannazaro, 
Ovid, Horace, Anacreon, Macrin, Ariosto, Ronsard, and Du Bellay. 
Therefore, Mr. Bensimon concludes that these poems permit the 
study of the Pléiade’s method of composition (x1) ‘car la poésie du jeune 
Normand, malhabile, souvent peu adroite, révéle mieux que celle de 
ses maitres, leurs techniques et leurs procédés d’imitation’. 

The Foresteries fall into two categories; the bucolic and the ‘occa- 
sional’ verses. The latter, frequently composed in the manner of the 
court-poets whom Du Bellay and Pasquier so wittily deride, are 
only of historical interest. Some of the bucolic verses, however, are of 
aesthetic value because of their simple charm and directness, enhanced 
by Vauquelin’s skillful variation of meter, which justly reminds Mr. 
Bensimon of Theocritus or Ronsard’s Folastries. May we add that 
they are also in keeping with the popular trouveére tradition and at 
times recall the work of René d’ Anjou. Typical of Vauquelin’s pedan- 
tic manner is the eighth foresterie (Bk. 1), “L’Echo forestiere’, which is 
a dull and uninspired interpretation of the Echo myths. It is not the 
only poem of this kind in the edition. However, Vauquelin’s talents 
become apparent in the first foresterie (Bk. 1) which is a charmingly 
simple appeal to Diana for inspiration, as well as in the tenth, ‘Le Jar- 
din amoureus’, which contains some of the charm of René d’Anjou’s 
Les Amours de Regnault et de Jehanneton and happily lacks some of the 
artificial sophistication of Ronsard’s less inspired pastoral poetry. Sig- 
nificantly, Vauquelin is at his best in those foresteries (e.g., Bk. 1, No. 
2, ‘Asa Nymfe’, or Bk. 1, No. 12, ‘Le chene creus de Perrin’), where 
he combines his talents very ably with the traditional gauloiserie. 

Mr. Bensimon found credible sources for many of these poems. 
May we, however, suggest a possible origin for the dance of Oreades, 
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Naiads, Fauns, Satyrs, etc. (p. 4, Il. 55-60) which seemed reminis- 
cent of some of the following: Boccacio, De genealogia deorum gentil- 
ium, Bk. vu, ch. 14; Jean Lemaire de Belges, La Concorde des deux Lan- 
gages, p. 11, ll. 97-111 (ed. J. Frappier, Droz, TLE), Le Temple d’Hon- 
neur et de Vertus, ll. 85-04 (ed. H. Hornik, Droz, Tr), Les Ilustrations 
..., Bk.1, ch. xxiv (ed. J. Stecher, 1, 172-173); Molinet, ‘Le bergier 
sans soulas’, 1, 210, 24-25 (ed. N. Dupire, sat); Ovid, Metam. vm, 
746 £., or, the most likely and probable source, Ronsard in his Livret 
de Folastries (ed P. Laumonier, v, 240, STEM). We were disturbed to 
notice the following errata: missing note references, p. 15, No. 7, p. 
133, No. 11 to 15 incl.; missing notes: p. 132, No. 8 to 12 incl.; also 
p. 23, note No. 19 merely repeats the word in the text. We also be- 
lieve this edition’s good qualities would have been enhanced by an 
appended glossary and index of names which would doubtlessly have 
made this otherwise laudable contribution to French Renaissance 
scholarship more serviceable. 

MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY Henry Hornik 


Luis de Lucena. Repeticién de Amores. Ed. Jacob Ornstein. University 
of North Carolina Studies in the Romance Languages and Litera- 
tures, No. 23. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1954. 
130 pp. $2.00. 

The edition and study of this fifteenth-century work was submitted 
as a Ph. D. thesis at the University of Wisconsin some years ago. The 
Repeticidn is a sort of treatise or discourse, such as were required of 
new professors as the initial lecture at the opening of classes, and from 
students to obtain an advanced degree. Probably this Repeticién de 
Amores was Lucena’s dissertation when he obtained his Licentiate de- 
gree from the University of Salamanca. The identity of the author 
has not been clearly established. He says his father was Juan Ramirez 
de Lucena, whom some critics have tried to identify as the humanist 
Juan de Lucena, who in Vita Beata makes a spirited defense of his Jew- 
ish ancestors, at a time when Jews were being persecuted in Spain. 

The main topic in Repeticién de Amores is the wiles bad women em- 
ploy to ensnare men. The text is formed with illustrative examples 
and stories drawn from Ovid, Juvenal, Seneca, and other classical 
authors. It is a good example of a Renaissance scholastic dissertation 
in which the authors’ main concern seems to be to display their erudi- 
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tion. Misogyny was common with medieval and Renaissance writ- 
ers, although there was at the same time much idealization of woman, 
particularly in novels of chivalry. He shows little originality both in 
the choice of subject and in his development of syllogisms and argu- 
ments, the principal one being that the exercise of arms is superior to 
that of letters, as the former is in the public interest and the latter for 
private benefit or satisfaction. This type of syllogistic reasoning was 
common in university training in the fifteenth century. 

Lucena’s misogyny was the direct result of his having been rejected 
by a lady he tried to court. They exchanged letters in the style of the 
sentimental novels of the time, such as Carcel de Amor (1492) by Die- 
go de San Pedro. 

The date of composition of Repeticién is uncertain, but since the 
volume in which it was included was dedicated to Prince Juan, who 
died in 1497, it is assumed it was written shortly before this date. The 
text Dr. Ornstein reproduces was taken from a copy in the British 
Museum; two other copies of this rare book are found in this coun- 
try, one in the Library of Congress, the other in the Morgan Library 
in New York City. In a thirty-two-page introduction the editor dis- 
cusses the author and his work, his sources, and the way he utilizes 
them. The text itself contains 2255 lines, which fill fifty-six pages. 
The text is carefully edited, with extensive notes to clarify the relation 
between Lucena and his models. There is also at the end a bibliogra- 
phy. This little volume is a welcome addition to the slow-growing 
list of Spanish literary texts of the Renaissance period properly edited 
now available for study. 

INDIANA UNIVERSITY Agapito Rey 


Thomas S. Kuhn. The Copernican Revolution: Planetary Astronomy in 
the Development of Western Thought. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1957. XVil+297 pp. $5.50. 

‘The drive to construct cosmologies is far older and more primitive 
than the urge to make systematic observations of the heavens’, writes 
Thomas S. Kuhn in the first chapter of his thought-provoking The 
Copernican Revolution. It is difficult to consider the cosmology of an- 
other period without drawing an invidious comparison with that of 
our own age. But an attempt at just this must be made in order to un- 
derstand that each cosmology was right for its own time in terms of 
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the questions it answered and the predictions it made. Not only do we 
find that successive cosmologies ‘save the appearances’ but we find 
them intertwined in the scientific, religious, and social outlook of 
their eras. When new observations do not fit into the old theory, or 
predictions do not come true, the theory must be abandoned. More- 
over, we have not yet reached a final cosmology. 

Our present concept of the universe was not set forth all at once, 
completely formulated. It was the result of hundreds of years of con- 
jecture, observation, calculation, intuition, supposition, and to a cer- 
tain extent emotion. More and more historians of science, in their 
writings, are trying to integrate science and culture, as these are, in 
fact, integrated. It is in keeping with this general trend that Professor 
Kuhn handles the Copernican Revolution as he does. It was a revolu- 
tion in more than astronomy. 

In 1543 Nicholas Copernicus’ De Revolutionibus was published. 
The most important distinction between the universe described in it 
and the generally accepted one was that in Copernicus’ the center of 
motion was the sun at rest instead of the earth at rest. Yet this trans- 
position initiated not only a change of man’s conception of the uni- 
verse but also of his own relation to it and to God. The Copernican 
Revolution was not solely ‘a reform in the fundamental concepts of 
astronomy’ but there were many by-products which could not have 
been anticipated. Other sciences, which conformed with the older 
cosmologies, had to be reconciled with the new, and the consequences 
for these sciences were far-reaching. But far more, Copernicus’ plan- 
etary theory and the concept of a sun-centered universe became a fo- 
cus of controversy in religion, philosophy, and social theory by which 
western man’s sense of values was transformed and he was ushered 
from medieval to modern times. 

Professor Kuhn portrays the Copernican Revolution in three not 
entirely separate meanings, astronomical, scientific, and philosophi- 
cal, beginning with an exposition of what the unaided eye can ob- 
serve in the heavens and how the earliest stargazers reacted to this. 
The main astronomical theories of antiquity are described with the 
assistance of numerous excellent diagrams, skillfully drawn and clear- 
ly explained. The principal naked eye observations so lucidly set forth 
are the ones in which both Ptolemaic and Copernican doctrine are 
rooted. 
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However, astronomy is not practiced in a vacuum, and the next 
two chapters deal less with astronomy than with its intellectual, social, 
and economic milieu, with the implications the new theory had for 
science, religion, and daily life. These chapters show how the change 
in the theories of mathematical astronomy could have far-reaching 
consequences. 

The final three chapters discuss Copernicus’ work, the reception it 
received and the contribution it made to a new scientific conception 
of the universe. 

There is a technical appendix of four sections (1. Correcting Solar 
Time; 2. Precession of the Equinoxes; 3. Phases of the Moon and 
Eclipses; 4. Ancient Measurements of the Universe) to which three 
more might well have been added by placing here pages $5 to 72 of 
the text (The Theory of Homocentric Spheres; Epicycles and Defer- 
ents; Ptolemaic Astronomy). This technical appendix is exceedingly 
useful and should be read with the text as one consults footnotes. The 
diagrams throughout the volume add significantly to its value. 

In his final chapters Professor Kuhn raises and attempts to answer 
such questions as what aspects of the ancient astronomical tradition 
within which he was educated led Copernicus to believe that some 
innovation was essential, and having resolved to make a break, to 
what extent he was still bound. What creative innovations could his 
work contain, and how could these novelties be recognized and 
adopted by his successors? 

We are constantly made aware that the source of the revolution is 
not only in the De Revolutionibus but in its application to other sciences 
and other fields of endeavor. For the mathematics and devices of the 
Copernican system are the mathematics and devices of the Ptolemaic, 
and the Copernican cosmology, except for the interchange of the po- 
sitions of the sun and earth, is very close to the Aristotelian. Coperni- 
cus sets the stars at a great distance from the earth, but they are set. 
His universe is still a closed one. But the distinction between the ter- 
restrial and celestial regions was removed, and the scientists who fol- 
lowed Copernicus could not apply the physics of Aristotle to the uni- 
verse of Copernicus. Furthermore, man had been moved from the 
focus of attention to become the inhabitant of one of a number of 


rapidly moving planets. 
Professor Kuhn writes as he talks—brilliantly. He has a keen and 
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perceptive mind. He argues persuasively. But there are some needless 
repetitions, and some of his mannerisms which are winning in speech 
are inappropriate in writing. Some of his statements are too glib for a 
book of this kind. He cannot always resist the temptation of a bon 
mot, and he frequently makes generalizations which need to be docu- 
mented. Perhaps this mirrors his youth, and we can certainly expect 
great things from him in the future. As a scientist he is at his best, but 
either he does not have the historical point of view and the training in 
philosophy which is needed to bring his task to a completely success- 
ful conclusion, or he fails because of his efforts to simplify. Fortunate- 
ly, 1957 saw not only the publication of Professor Kuhn’s book but 
also that of Professor Alexandre Koyré’s profound From the Closed 
World to the Infinite Universe. 

Oversimplification is even apparent in the earlier parts of the Kuhn 
text, which are as good a short exposition as is currently available to 
the historian of astronomy. But it is dangerous to talk about a two- 
sphere universe. The universe of antiquity was not a two-sphere uni- 
verse but a multi-sphere universe, and by his very exposition Professor 
Kuhn contradicts his use of the term. Let us hope that this phrase is 
not taken up and perpetuated! Another pat phrase or term which, 
when overused as here, can be annoying, is ‘conceptual scheme’. No 
one who had not grown up in the atmosphere of Harvard University 
would have written the book in the terminology employed. “Con- 
ceptual scheme’ has been given wide circulation in the books of James 
B. Conant, former President of Harvard University, who supplied a 
short ‘Foreword’ to this book. Dr. Conant has long been stressing the 
assimilation of science into cultures, and his definition of science as ‘an 
interconnected series of concepts and conceptual schemes that have 
developed as a result of experimentation and observation and are 
fruitful of further experimentation and observations’! is essential to 
the structure of this volume. 


PRATT INSTITUTE C. Doris Hellman 


1 Science and Common Sense (New Haven: Yale, 1952), p. 25. 
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Library News 


The Honnold Library, which serves the Associated Colleges at Clare- 
mont, California, is the recipient of a collection of Italian Renaissance 
books gathered by Mr. Harold C. Bodman of Santa Barbara, Cali- 
fornia. Mr. Bodman, while living in the Villa Diana, Florence, be- 
came interested in Poliziano and the Lorenzo de’ Medici circle, and 
began collecting books by and about members of this remarkable 
group, with special emphasis on the Villa’s former owner, Poliziano. 

The volumes will be presented to the library in installments. Among 
the first to arrive are many of great interest to Poliziano students. There 
is an extremely well-preserved copy of the Aldine Opera (St. P808), 
as well as the Basle Opera of 1553, two standard printed sources for 
the Poliziano text. The editio princeps of the Miscellanorum (St. P811) 
and the Herodianus historia (St. #79) are included, plus six editions of 
the Epistolae, beginning with that of Ascensius, Lyon, February 13, 
1499 (Hain 6682). Work has begun on a selected translation with 
notes of the Latin letters by Professors Robert Palmer and Howard 
T. Young, of Scripps and Pomona, respectively. 

Among incunabula of importance received to date, one might 
mention: Baptista Mantuanus, De patientia (St. B66); Bessarion, Ad- 
versus calumniatorem Platonis (St. B453); Matteo Bosso, Dialogus de 
veris et salutaribus animi gaudiis (St. B926); Leonardo Bruni, Historiae 
Florentini populi [Italian] (St. B1108); Marsilio Ficino, Della cristiana 
religione (St. F135), and Epistolae (St. F138); Teodoro Gaza, Tpayparun 
eicarywyn (St. G1oo); Landino’s edition with commentary of Horace, 
Opera (St. 1383); Cristoforo Landino, Disputationum Camaldulensium 
(St. 132); Constantino Lascaris, Erotemata (St. 159); Niccolé Leoni- 
ceno, De Plini et aliorum in medicina erroribus (St. 1146); Michele Ma- 
rullo, Epigrammatum libri IV. Hymnorum naturalum libri IV (St. M299); 
Giorgio Merula, Enarrationes satyrarum Juvenalia (St. M431); Petrarch, 
Canzionere, sonetti e trionfi (St. P332); Pico della Mirandola, Heptaplus 
(St. P588); the two editions of Ficino’s translation of Plato (St. p702, 
703); Landino’s translation of Pliny, Historia naturalis (St. 2730); 
Poggio Bracciolini, Historia florentina (St. P800); Bernardo Pulci’s 
translation, the first in any language, of the Bucolica (St. vr91). 

This is only a partial listing, for the collection already at Claremont 
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includes many more incunabula, sixteenth-century volumes, and the 
standard reference works of the quattrocento, and Mr. Bodman is 
continually adding to his collection. It will comprise a unique nucleus 
for research into one of the most creative half-centuries in Western 
history, the Florentine Renaissance from 1450 to 1500. . 

POMONA COLLEGE Howard T. Young 


RECORDINGS OF RENAISSANCE MUSIC 


Since the last report, notices of five records of interest to readers of 
Renaissance News have appeared. Unfortunately none of these has 
come through the usual review channels, so this report is confined to 
being merely a listing. 

Three of the records are from the Oiseau Lyre series, which must 
(usually) be ordered directly from New York: 

Oiseau 5012812” Italian Monodists (side 1) 

Henry Lawes—Songs (side 2) 
Helen Watts, voice; Thurston Dart, keyboard 

Oiseau 50130 12” Matthew Locke—Six voluntaries from ‘Melo- 

thesia’ 

Thurston Dart, organ 

Oiseau 5013112” Giles Farmaby—Keyboard Music 
Orlando Gibbons—Keyboard Music 

Thurston Dart, organ 
(As a footnote to this listing, I have not been able to trace the con- 
tents of Oiseau $0129 or 50132, but 50133 contains Jacobean Consort 
Music. My local record shop hints that this series is apt to be discon- 
tinued, in which event these records will become collector’s items.) 

In addition to the above, there is a new recording of ‘Cries of Lon- 
don’ (Bach Guild 563 12”), and an Epic release (Epic Lc-3359 12”) 
featuring the De Nobel, Netherlands Chamber Choir in a perform- 
ance of two Palestrina Masses (Missa Brevis; Missa Ad Fugam) with a 
mixture of Lotti (Crucifixus a 6), Bach (O Lamm Gottes), Handl 
(Ecce quo modo) and Lasso (Adoramus te, Christe) on the reverse 
side. 


William Dinneen 
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Con ferences 


THE SOUTHEASTERN RENAISSANCE CONFERENCE will hold its 
fifteenth annual meeting at the University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, on Friday and Saturday, April 18 and 19, 1958. Details of the 
program will be sent later. Papers submitted for reading should be 
sent to Professor W. L. Wiley, Department of Romance Languages, 
University of North Carolina, as soon as possible. They should re- 
quire from five to twenty minutes of reading time. Dues of $2 in- 
clude subscription to Renaissance Papers. Copies of the 1956 Papers are 
still available at $2 a copy. The Secretary-Treasurer, from whom the 
Papers may be obtained, is Professor Frank L. Hoskins, Box 84, East 
Carolina College, Greenville, N.C. 


THE NEW ENGLAND RENAISSANCE CONFERENCE met at Con- 
necticut College, New London, Conn., on October 11 and 12, 1957. 
The first session heard Professor Richard Douglas of Amherst Col- 
lege on ‘Jacopo Sadoleto and the Dilemmas of a Christian Humanist’; 
and Professor Wilhelm Pauck of Union Theological Seminary on 
“Martin Luther’s Biblical Exegesis and the Mediaeval Exegetical Tra- 
dition’. After cocktails in a delightful museum, the Lyman Allyn 
House, dinner was served in the cafeteria of the Williams Memorial 
Institute. In the evening a meeting was held in the Art Museum where 
special exhibitions were on view. Professor Edgar Mayhew gave an 
illustrated lecture on ‘Renaissance Drawings in the Museum Collec- 
tion’, and the Palestrina Society of Connecticut College, under the 
direction of Paul F. Laubenstein, sang the ‘Quareamus cum pastori- 
bus’ Mass by Cristobal Morales. 

On Saturday morning there was a short business meeting at which 
it was announced that the next meeting would be at Dartmouth Col- 
lege, Hanover, N. H., under the direction of Professor Vernon Hall, 
and that Dr. Ruth W. Kennedy of the Art Department of Smith Col- 
lege and Professor F. Edward Cranz of Connecticut College were the 
delegates to the next annual meeting of the Advisory Council of the 
Renaissance Society of America. 

After the business meeting Professor Charles Singleton of The 
Johns Hopkins University read a paper on “Homo sibi relictus’, and 
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Professor Josephine Waters Bennett of Hunter College read a paper 
on ‘Some Neglected Facts about Shakespeare’s Sonnets’. 


THE MIDDLE ATLANTIC RENAISSANCE CONFERENCE inet tothe 
number of some eighty members at Bryn Mawr College on October 
26, 1957, from 2 until 6 p.m. A brief business meeting was conducted 
by Professor Matthias Shaaber (Pennsylvania). After briefly describ- 
ing the financial condition of the Conference he reported that Villa- 
nova had offered to act as host in the fall of 1958. Ursinus College has 
put in for a meeting thereafter so provision for future meetings seems 
assured for some time. 

Members adjourned to the Art Lecture Room and Professor Rob- 
ert C. Smith (Pennsylvania) spoke on ‘Inigo Jones’, showing beauti- 
ful colored slides, many taken by himself, of Jones’ work and of works 
in England and in Colonial America inspired by him. He analyzed 
both the debt of Jones to the Palladian art of Italy and to the contem- 
porary style of France, and what his role was in the transformation in 
English architecture and its related crafts, under the early Stuarts. 
Miss C. V. Wedgwood described the preoccupation of Charles 1 with 
the visual arts and noticed some of the foreign artists he brought to 
England as well as some of the pictures collected in his palaces in or 
near London. Whilst paying tribute to his excellent taste she noticed 
that he was not alone amongst contemporary monarchs in his patron- 
age. She also remarked that it was his queen rather than himself who 
encouraged the dramatists and the writers around the court, who were 
in her judgment much inferior to the artists brought there by the 
king. She commented that the king’s preoccupation at times of politi- 
cal crises with the minutiae of the amusements of his court helps us to 
understand his inadequacy as a monarch in a time of great political 
perplexity and strife. 

In the Music Room Dr. William H. Reese and a group of Haver- 
ford-Bryn Mawr students and faculty performed some works of the 
period by Jenkins, Lawes, Hilton, etc. Mrs. Kathleen Hoff sang four 
delightful songs by Henry Lawes and the group concluded the recital 
with seventeenth-century rounds, ‘Great “Tom” is cast’, etc. 


THE CENTRAL RENAISSANCE CONFERENCE will hold its fourth 
meeting at Saint Louis University Friday and Saturday, March 21 and 
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22, 1958. Papers proposed for delivery should be sent as soon as possi- 
ble to the Conference Secretary, Dr. Clarence L. Hohl, Jr., Department 
of History, Saint Louis University, Saint Louis 3, Missouri. Anything 
dealing with the Renaissance period in any of its aspects is in principle 
admissible as a subject. Papers should be approximately fifteen or twen- 
ty minutes in length. The final decision regarding the papers to be 
read will rest with a Program Committee made up of representatives 
of various fields of study. To be considered for the Conference, pa- 
pers must be in Dr. Hohl’s hands by January 31. 


Pro jects 


LORENZO DE’ MEDICI’S LETTERS 


During the year 1957, Dr. Nicolai Rubinstein has taken advantage of 
a journey to the United States in the spring to work on the Lorenzo 
correspondence preserved there, especially at the Harvard School of 
Business Administration. In August, he carried out research for the 
Lorenzo project in the libraries and archives of Munich and Vienna, 
where he was also able to collect useful information on other German 
and Austrian libraries and archives. He intends to work for about 
three weeks in December and January on the Lorenzo materials at the 
State Archives in Florence, in preparation for the prolonged period 
of study which he intends to devote to the project in Florence next 
year. Dr. Pier Giorgio Ricci has continued his researches in Italy, 
which proved to be especially fruitful in Milan, and has already made 
a considerable number of transcriptions. 


MEDIEVAL AND RENAISSANCE LATIN TRANSLATIONS AND 
COMMENTARIES 
CATALOGUS TRANSLATIONUM ET COMMENTARIORUM (CTC) 


The Executive Committee has held two meetings since November 
1956, and expects to meet once more in May. Miss Marti has rejoined 
the Committee after two years in Europe. The List of Extant Latin 
Authors, compiled by Professor James Hutton, with the assistance of 
Dr. Henry King, and revised by the Editorial Board, has been mime- 
ographed and distributed. The Committee is revising once more the 
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List of Extant Greek Authors, and plans to have both lists published 
in some scholarly journal. ; 

The article on Alexander of Aphrodisias by Professor Cranz 1s 
ready for publication. So are the articles by Professor Dannenfeldt on 
the Chaldaic Oracles and on the philosophica Hermetica (the latter 
with important supplements by Mlle. D’Alverny and by Professor 
Silverstein), subject to Professor Klibansky’s suggestions; and the ar- 
ticle on Juvenal by the late Professor Eva Sanford. The Committee 
has decided to publish these articles in fascicle form since they are too 
long to be published in periodicals, and has begun to explore the pos- 
sibilities of finding an appropriate publisher. The Committee has also 
turned for advice on this matter to its sponsoring societies, including 
the UAI, and has decided to apply for a subsidy to uNESco through 
the UAI. A grant of $500 towards the publication costs of the first fas- 
cicle has been received from the Francis Bacon Foundation in Pasa- 
dena, California. 

Substantial progress has been reported on several other articles, es- 
pecially on Tacitus (Professor Tenney), Gregorius Nazianzenus (Sis- 
ter Agnes Clare Way) and on Aristarchus and other Greek astronom- 
ical authors (Professor Carmody). 

The Fulbright Committee in Rome and the American Academy in 
Rome have again assigned a fellowship for work done in connection 


with the project. This fellowship has been granted to Dottoressa Lu- 


cia Rosa. The project has received secretarial help from the Columbia 
University Seminar on the Renaissance. It also received a grant of 
$100 from the American Council of Learned Societies for running 
expenses. Reported by Paul Oskar Kristeller, Department of Philoso- 
phy, Columbia University, April 1957. 


News and Notes 


The fourth International Congress of Humanistic Studies will be held 
in Venice in September 1958, almost simultaneously with the Inter- 
national Congress of Philosophy. The theme of the former will be 
‘Humanism and Symbolism’. It will be sponsored by our fellow Fed- 
eration member, the Centro Internazionale di Studi Umanistici of 
Rome. 
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The Deputazione di Storia Patria per le provincie Parmensi, Sezione 
di Piacenza, held a celebration of the fifth centenary of the death of 
Lorenzo Valla on October 6. The program included several papers 
dealing with the life and works of Valla: Giuseppe Berti, ‘Gli clemen- 
ti della politica in L. V.’; Giacomo Manfredi, ‘L. V. ei giuristi medi- 
oevali’; Emilio Nasalli Rocca, ‘La famiglia di L. V. ei piacentini nella 
Curia di Roma nel “400” ’; Pietro Vaccari, ‘L. V. e la scienza giuri- 
dica del suo tempo’; Giuseppe Vecchi ‘L. V. latinista’; Gianni Zippel, 
‘Le tre redazioni della “Dialectica”, del V.’ The president was Rober- 
to Andreotti, vice-president, Emilio Nasalli Rocca. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF WESTERN ONTARIO has started a Renaissance 
Symposium. Organized last spring, and modeled somewhat on the 
Symposium at Brown University, it brings together scholars in the 
Renaissance field from the University and from nearby Waterloo Col- 
lege and Assumption College. Meetings are held five or six times dur- 
ing the academic year. The Symposium was initiated by Professor M. 
H. M. MacKinnon of the English Department and Professor Wallace 
K. Ferguson of the History Department of the University, both of 
whom are members of the Newberry Conference. The value of these 
symposiums (that at Columbia University, the first to be established, 
is called a University Seminar on the Renaissance) is very great as a 
stimulus to scholarship among professors in colleges which give no 
graduate work, or none beyond the M.a., and as a social and intellec- 
tual meeting ground for those within a large university who belong 
to different departments but who have a common interest in Renais- 
sance studies. 


THE CHAIRMAN OF THE FINANCE COMMITTEE reports a grati- 
fying response to our appeal for an endowment fund. It will bea long- 
term project, however, achieved through bequests as well as gifts. 
Those who are contemplating either should know that we have a let- 
ter from the District Director of the Internal Revenue Service of the 
United States Treasury Department, dated December 8, 1955, giving 
us his formal opinion that “Contributions made to you are deductible 
by the donors in computing their taxable net income. . . . Bequests, 
legacies, devises, or transfers, to or for your useare deductiblein comput- 
ing the net value of an estate [for inheritance taxes]. . . . Gifts of prop- 
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erty to you are deductible in computing net gifts for gift tax purposes 
[in accordance with the appropriate sections of the Internal Revenue 
Code].’ We will supply a photostatic copy of this letter to anyone 
contemplating a gift or bequest. 


A new periodical, Scienza Nuova, is of interest to the Renaissance So- 
ciety’s members because it shares some of our objectives. It is an ‘In- 
ternational Journal of Reviews and Studies in the Psycho-sociological 
and Humanistic Sciences’, published by the Lincombe Lodge Re- 
search Library, Boars Hill, Oxford, an independent and nonprofit- 
making organization whose American trustees are Walter D. and 
Stephen H. Floersheimer of New York. It will publish studies in par- 
ticular fields of Anthropology, Psychology, and Human Culture and 
will attempt to ‘provide a common pool of studies which some day 
will merge into a unified Science of Human Culture’. Like our Socie- 
ty it aims at the removal of departmental, national, and academic bar- 
riers in research and communication in its chosen field, and it aims al- 
so to bridge the gulf between the academic and the nonacademic 
world. The list of contributors contains the names of many distin- 
guished scholars of both Europe and America. The Journal will con- 
sist of four issues of about 100 pages each at a subscription price of $9. 
Subscribers are asked to order direct. 


Studies in the Renaissance, Volume vt, is now open for contributions. 
Volume v has been completed and will be published early in 1958. 
The Renaissance Society plans to continue its policy of publishing as 
soon as material sufficient to make up a volume of 190 to 200 pages 
has been accepted, thus avoiding a backlog of articles kept waiting 
more than a year for publication. Articles of any length from 3500 
words up will be considered. Articles of less than 3500 words will be 
considered for Renaissance News. 


Sarah Lawrence College, Bronxville, N. Y., has completed plans for 
its second Summer Session in Italy. The session will take place in 
Florence, with headquarters in the sixteenth-century Franchetti villa, 
Torre di Bellosguardo, adorned with Renaissance paintings and 
sculptures. The session will begin on June 23 and last until July 26. 
The focus of the 1958 Summer Session will be the Renaissance in Italy. 
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Courses will be offered in Renaissance art, literature, and civiliza- 
tion. Each student will take a general lecture course in one of the 
three areas—Renaissance art, literature, civilization. A course in the 
Italian language will be offered to the beginners; advanced students 
will be given an opportunity for further studies and improvement in 
the language. The Summer Session is open to undergraduate college 
and university students; four points of credit will be granted to all 
meeting the academic requirements. 

The program of the Summer School will also include a series of 
lectures on contemporary Italy given by prominent Italians (in Eng- 
lish), as well as concerts and entertainments in the ‘gran salone’ of the 
villa. Three weekend excursions are planned to introduce the students 
to Pisa, Lucca, Siena, San Gimignano, Arezzo, Perugia, and Assisi. 

For further information and applications write before January 31, 
1958, to Marc Slonim, Director of the Summer School, Sarah Law- 
rence College, Bronxville, N. Y. 


FOUNDATION FOR REFORMATION RESEARCH. The recent revival 
of interest in America in the life and works of Martin Luther has giv- 
en birth to a monumental and pioneering project in the area of Ref- 
ormation studies. Backed by initial funds of $100,000, including a 
$75,000 five-year grant from the Aid Association for Lutherans, an 
Appleton, Wisc., insurance firm, the board of directors of the recent- 
ly incorporated Foundation for Reformation Research held its first meet- 
ing October 4, at its headquarters on the campus of Concordia Semi- 
nary (Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod), St. Louis. 

Headed by a board of leading scholars, including Drs. Roland H. 
Bainton of Yale, Jaroslav J. Pelikan of the University of Chicago’s 
Federated Theological Faculty, Ernest G. Schwiebert, command his- 
torian for the Air Research and Development Command, Baltimore, 
Md., Theodore G. Tappert of Lutheran Theological Seminary, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Harold J. Grimm of Indiana University, and Carl S. 
Meyer of Concordia, the foundation will concern itself with the col- 
lecting and collating of originals and microfilm and microcard re- 
productions of all important documents, manuscripts, and other 
sources, primary and secondary, connected with the continental, Eng- 
lish, and Scandinavian phases of the Reformation, as well as the 
Counter Reformation and other related areas of history. On the 
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agenda was discussion of the selection of a director, who will cull 
American and European libraries, archives, and research centers for 
relevant material. 

The materials collected by the foundation will be available to all 
interested students and scholars and will eventually be housed in a li- 
brary and research center to be built on the campus of Concordia 
Seminary. 

Additional grants to the foundation include $15,000 from Mr. Sam- 
uel Hersch of Family Films, Inc., Hollywood, Calif., an initial $1000 _ 
gift from the Lutheran Laymen’s League, and $2000, given anony- 
mously in memory of Dr. Ludwig Fuerbringer. 


LE CENTRE D’ETUDES SUPERIEURS DE LA RENAISSANCE, a 
branch of the University of Poitiers located at Tours, held its first an- 
nual conference in July (see RN x, 3, p. 166). The 1957 conference 
was devoted to ‘L’Erasmisme et ses répercussions dans les divers do- 
maines de la culture’. It concluded with a farewell banquet provided 
by the City of Tours. “Tours is one of the cities of humanism’, de- 
clared the Mayor. ‘I hope that this session will be the first of many to 
follow.’ To his words there should be added the reason given by M. 
Gaston Berger for the choice of Tours: “On ne peut pas déplacer les 
chateaux!’ It was audacious of M. Mesnard to call this conference so 
soon after the birth of the Centre, but he dared to do so because he 
knew the leading Renaissance scholars personally and so well that he 
could count on their participation. The success of the meetings more 
than justified his confidence. 

Sixteen papers were delivered—more than can be noted here. In 
Lage d’Erasme’, M. Bataillon, Administrateur du Collége de France, 
exorcised the false image of the Prince of Humanists as a dangerous 
chameleon and secret Lutheran, and brought him back to life as a pi- 
ous and zealous priest, as a thinker whose message is still valid for an 
atomic age. Madame Curvers-Delcourt of Liége described a school 
of Jéromites, those “Brothers of the Common Life’ who taught Latin 
to Erasmus; and she then analyzed the concepts of social charity ex- 
pressed in More’s Utopia, relating them to Erasmian thought. Profes- 
sor G. Radetti of Trieste told how Valla’s writings guided the young 
Erasmus along the paths of literary elegance and Biblical exegesis. 
R. P. M. Battlori pointed to Erasmism in the Spiritual Exercises of 
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Loyola and in several revolutionary aspects of the Society of Jesus. A 
portrait of Erasmus by Quentin Metsys permitted M. Mesnard to il- 
lustrate the fecundity of humanist friendships: pictures of More, Ac- 
gidius, and Erasmus had influence throughout Flemish painting. Two 
talks by Alain Guy on Juan Huarte as an analyst of character (in disci- 
pleship to Erasmus) gave the occasion for a passionate debate on char- 
acterology, the new discipline pioneered by Gaston Berger and Pierre 
Mesnard in recent books. 

The second pole of interest was Rabelais, who was Erasmus’ nurs- 
ling, as he himself admitted and as two professors from the Sorbonne 
proved. R. Lebégue exposed the immense and constant debt of Gar- 
gantua to the Adages and Colloquies. V.-L. Saulnier defined the Third 
Book as a romantized version of the Praise of Folly, the vehicle of that 
happy, innocent, carefree, uncalculating folly which is the supreme 
wisdom. By thus cracking Rabelais’ ‘marrow bones’ and teaching the 
conferees how to decipher those pages in which La Bruyére found 
‘le mets des plus délicats’, the two Parisian masters led their auditors 
to the antipodes of those superficial Rabelaisians who discover in 
Gargantua only bursts of laughter or Gallic verve. 

Father Battlori took the conference back to the age of scholasticism 
in order to treat Lullism in the Renaissance. And there were several 
excursions into the age of Richelieu, one conducted by Professor 
Friedrich of Harvard, another by E. Castelli of the University of 
Rome. A. Stegman, who will be attached to the Centre for several 
years, conducted a discussion on whether or not there was a French 
baroque. And Jean-Jacques Denonain (University of Algiers) ana- 
lyzed the Religio Medici as a document which reflects the European 
climate of ideas in 1630. M. Reulos added further variety with a treat- 
ment of humanism and the reform of the Parisian colleges. 

Excursions guided by experts proved to be as informative and 
stimulating as the meetings themselves. Visits were made to the re- 
gional museums, Cathedral, and the ‘pays de Rabelais’. 

A personal comment may be added: as an American scholar de- 
pressed and disheartened by the paucity of discussion at scholarly con- 
ferences in America, I was impressed and delighted by the fertile and 
excited discussions which followed every paper. Such animated, eru- 
dite talk alone justifies a trip to the Centre. It is to be hoped that more 
American specialists in the Renaissance will avail themselves of the 
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privilege next year. Its theme has been announced tentatively as “Cul- 
tural Relations between Tours and Savoy’. 

For those who would like to attend the annual conference, inquir- 
ies should be addressed before June 1, to Madame le Secrétaire du 
Centre, 59 rue Néricault Destouches, Tours, Indre-et-Loire, France. 
Both French and foreign students are eligible for ‘une bourse de sé- 
jour’ for a year’s study if they apply to the Rector through the Secre- 
tary and furnish a ‘dossier’ concerning their research, projects, quali- 


fications, etc., before July 1, for admission in the following Novem- _ 


ber. 


QUEENS COLLEGE J. Max Patrick 


The Stanford University Press announces publication of the first 
Complete English Edition of the Works of Montaigne, translated by 
Professor Donald M. Frame of Columbia University, a distinguished 
member of our Society. This one-volume edition includes the Essays, 
the Travel Journeys, and the Letters. 


GUGGENHEIM FELLOWSHIPS IN THE 
RENAISSANCE FIELD FOR 1957-58 


Dr. Yury Arbatsky, New York City. Historical studies of music 
and musical instruments, from pre-Hellenic times to the fall of Con- 
stantinople. 


Dr. Sigurd Burckhardt, Assistant Professor of German, Ohio State 
University. A study of the concept of language in the dramatic poetry 
of Shakespeare and Goethe. 


Dr. Franklin Miller Dickey, Assistant Professor of English, Univer- 


sity of Oregon. Studies of the concept of ‘the learned poet’ in Ren- 
aissance England. 


Dr. Arthur Morse Eastman, Assistant Professor of English, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. A study of suspended judgment in Shakespeare’s 
plays. 


Dr. Richard Meredith Hosley, Assistant Professor of English, Uni- 
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versity of Missouri. A study of the Elizabethan stage and its methods 
of staging. 


Dr. Paul Oskar Kristeller, Professor of Philosophy, Columbia Uni- 
versity. Studies of philosophical and humanistic manuscripts of the 
Renaissance from the fourteenth to the sixteenth centuries. 


Dr. John Henderson Long, Associate Professor of English, More- 
head State College, Kentucky. A study of Shakespeare’s use of per- 
formed music. 


Dr. John Thomas McNeill, Retired Professor of Church History, 
Union Theological Seminary. Studies of the works of John Calvin. 


Dr. Hans Nathan, Associate Professor of Literature and Fine Arts, 
Michigan State University. A study of the instrumental ensemble 
music of early seventeenth-century Italy. 


Dr. Richard Offner, Professor Emeritus of Fine Arts, and Lecturer, 
New York University. Studies toward a corpus of Florentine paint- 


ing. 


Mr. John Goldsmith Phillips, Curator of Renaissance Art, Metro- 
politan Museum. A study of the works of Andrea Verrocchino and 
the young Leonardo da Vinci. 


Dr. Irving Ribner, Associate Professor of English, Tulane Univer- 
sity. A study of Shakespeare’s growth and development as a writer of 
tragedy. 


Dr. William R. Ringler, Jr., Professor of English, Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis. Studies in the poetical works of Sir Philip Sidney. 


Dr. Durant Waite Robertson, Jr., Associate Professor of English, 
Princeton University. A study of the poetry of Chaucer in the light of 
medieval tradition. 


Dr. Eleanor Rosenberg, Associate Professor of English, Barnard 
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College. A study of literature on the New World as known in Tudor 
England. 


Dr. Walter Howard Rubsamen, Associate Professor of Music, 
U.C.L. A. Studies of fifteenth-century Italian vocal music. 


Dr. Leo Schrade, Professor of Music, Yale University. Studies in 
the polyphonic music of the fourteenth century. 


Dr. Joseph Holmes Summers, Associate Professor of English Liter- 7 
ature, University of Connecticut. Studies of Milton’s Paradise Lost. 


Dr. Marvin Eugene Wolfgang, Assistant Professor of Sociology, — 
University of Pennsylvania. A study of Florentine contributions to 


the history and philosophy of punishment for crime. 


Renaissance Books 


This list was compiled from various national bibliographies as follows: 
Austria, March 1957-September 1957; Belgium, May 1957—-Septem- 
ber 1957; France, April 1957~July 1957; Germany, April 1957-Au- 
gust 1957; Great Britain, April 1957-September 1957; Italy, Decem- 
ber 1956-January 1957; Spain, March 1957~-June 1957; Switzerland, 
June 1957-September 1957; United States, May 1957—-September 
1957. Books received are starred. [When ordering books, please men- 
tion Renaissance News. | 


FINE ARTS —. Leonardo da Vinci. Milano: Pizzi, 1956. 
Adama van Scheltema, Frederik. Die 20 p. 4 ill. 
Kunst der Renaissance. Stuttgart: Kohl- __ Angelico, Fra. Frescoes of Fra Angelico in 


hammer, 1957. 210 S. Lw. 27.-. [Ren- the Convent of St. Mark, Florence. Pref. 
aissance Art in the Low Countries. | by Jacques Maritain and text by Stanis- 

D’Ancona, Paolo. Giotto. 1266-1337. Mi- las Fumet. Ltd. ed. Paris-London-Tria- 
lano: Silvana, 1956. 18 p. 48 ill. non Press. 120 p. £8/8/-. 
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Antonello da Messina. Text by Stefano 
Bottari (tr. by Giustino Scaglia). New 
York: New York Graphic, 1956. 24 p. 
$18. 

Argan, Giulio Carlo. Botticelli. [A bio- 
graphical and critical study.] Tr. by 
James Emmons. New York: Skira, 
1957. 146 p. 56 col. pl. $5.75. 

Auden, Wystan H. and Chester Kallman, 
ed. Elizabeth song book. Lute songs, mad- 
rigals and rounds. Music ed. by Noah 
Greenberg. New York: Doubleday, 
1956. 240 p. $5. (London: Faber, 1957. 
32/6.) 

Benesch, Otto. The drawings of Rembrandt. 
First complete ed. in 6 vols. London: 
Phaidon, 1957. Vol. v: The late period, 
1650-1669 [Parti], ix, 251-349 p. L10/ 
10/-. Vol. vi: The late period, 1650- 
1669 [Part 1], 349-471 p. £10 /10 /-. 

Bentley, Gerald Eades, ed. Arte of angling, 
1577. Intro. by Carl Otto von Kien- 
busch, and explan. notes by Henry L. 
Savage. Princeton: Princeton U Li- 
brary, 1956. $7.50. 

Berenson, Bernard. Italian painters of the 
Renaissance. New York: Meridian, 
1957. 340 p. $1.35. 

Bertin-Monrot, Thérése. Poussin inconnu. 
Paris: Morancé, 1957. 8 p. 450 f. 

Blunt, Anthony. Artistic theory in Italy, 
1450-1600. Reissue. London: Oxford, 
1956. 176 p. 2i/-. 

— and Edward Croft-Murray. Venetian 
drawings of the 17th and 18th centuries in 
the collection of Her Majesty the Queen at 
Windsor castle. London: Phaidon, 1957. 
212 p. 63/-. (Toronto: Doubleday. 
$12.75.) 

Boalch, Donald H. Makers of the harpsi- 
chord and clavichord, 1440-1840. New 
York: Macmillan, 1956. XXv, 169 p. 
$12.50. (Cardiff, Wales: G. Ronald. 
63/-.) 

Burrough, Thomas H. B. South German 
baroque. An introduction based on a group 
of ten churches. Hollywood-by-the-Sea 
(Fla.): Transatlantic Arts. 40 p. $5. 

Cairola, Aldo. Sebastiano Folli, 1568-1621. 


Dalla crisi del manierismo al seicento sie- 
nese. Siena: La Diana, 1956.96 p. L.1200. 
trill. 

Camesasca, Ettore. Tutta la pitturadi Raf- 
faello. Gli affreschi. Milano: Rizzoli, 
1956. 78 p. L.1200. 84 ill. [Another vol. 
on I quadri. 104 p. 84 ill. L.1300.] 

Castelfranco, Giorgio. La pittura di Leo- 
nardo da Vinci. Milano: All’ insegna del 
pesce d’oro, 1956. 63 p. tog ill. 

Cohn, Werner. Rembrandt. 1606-1669. 
Milano: Electa, 1956. 36 p. 31 ill. L.soo. 

Dal Verme, Giuseppe. Pittori italiani e 
stranieri dal medio evo alla fine del sec. 
XIX. Prontuario biografico-artistico com- 
parato. Milano: 1st. di Propaganda Li- 
braria, 1956. xxii, 232 p. L.1500. 

Delogu, Giuseppe. Antologia della scultura 
italiana. Dall’ XI al XIX secolo. Con 214 
ill. in nero e 19 col. Milano: Silvana, 
1956. clviii, 357 p. 

—. Dieci secoli di pittura italiana. II secolo 
XVI. La pittura italiana del’ 500. Milano: 
Pizzi, 1956. 16 p. 

Eckert, Karl. 700 Jahre Altenberg im Kunst- 
lerischen Bildwerk von 13. bis zum 20. 
Jahrhundert. 54 ill. Bergisch-Gladbach: 
Heider, 1956. 95 p. Lw. 7.90. 

Friedlander, Max J. From Van Eyck to 
Bruegel. Tr. Marguerite Kay. Ed. with 
notes by F. Grossmann. London: Phai- 
don, 1956. 425 p. 293 pl. 12 col. pl. 
42/-. (New York. $8.50; Toronto: 
Doubleday. $8.50.) 

Gioseffi, Decio. Pittura veneziana del Set- 
tecento. Bergamo: Ist. it. d’arti grafiche, 
1956. 100 p. 

Godfrey, Frederick M. Students’ guide to 
early Italian painting, 1250-1500. Hol- 
lywood-by-the-Sea (Fla.): Transatlan- 
tic Arts, 1957. 184 p. 137 ill. $5.50. 
London: Tiranti, 1956. 21/-; Toronto: 
Burns & MacEachern. $3.) 

Gould, Cecil. Introduction to Italian Ren- 
aissance painting. London & New York: 
Phaidon, 1957. $7.50. (32/6.) 

Grant, Maurice H. A chronological history 
of the old English landscape painters (in 
oil), from the 16th century to the 19th cen- 
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tury. New rev. and enl. ed. Leigh-on- 
Sea (Essex): F. Lewis, 1957. Vol. I. xiv, 
80 p. £8/8/— 

Grassi, Luigi. II desegno italiano dal Tre- 
cento al Seicento. Roma: Ed. dell’ Atan- 
€0, 1956. 261 p. L.3000. 

Greindl, Edith. Les peintres flamandes de 
nature morte au XVII° siecle. Bruxelles: 
Elsevier, 1956. 200 p. rel.: 495 f.b. 

Hay, George. Architecture of the Scottish 
post-Reformation churches, 1560-1843. 
New York: Oxford, 1957. 299 p. ill. 46 
pl. $10.10. 

Hofmann, Werner. Die Karikatur von 
Leonardo bis Picasso. Wien: Rosenbaum, 
1956. 152 p. Lw. S 135.-. 

Hooft, Willem Adolph Visser ’t. Rem- 
brandt and the Gospel. Tr. by K. Gregor 
Smith. Eng. ed. rev. by the author. 
London: S.C.M., 1957. 128 p. a5), 

Kallensee, Kurt. Das Hundertguldenblatt 
Rembrandts. Ein ganzes Kap. d. Bibel, 
Matthaus 19 in e. Bild. Berlin: Evange- 
lisch Verl. Anst. (1957). 34 p. 1.40. 

Leonardo da Vinci. New York: Reynal, 
1956. 518 p. 1609 p. 1609 ill. 12 col. pl. 
$35. (Toronto: Macmillan. $38.50.) 

Leonardo da Vinci. The paintings of Leo- 
nardo. Intro. by Giorgio Castelfranco. 
Tr. by Ben Johnson and Liana Macel- 
lari. New York: Random House, 1956. 
62 p. s6ill. 

Maranén, Gregorio. El Toledo del Greco. 
Discurso de recepcién en la R. Academia 
de Bellas Artes de San Fernando. Contes- 
tacién de Francisco Javier Sdnchez-Can- 
tén. Madrid: Espasa-Calpe, 1956. 

Marchisio, Cesare. Il monumento pittorico 
a Dante in Santa Maria del Fiore. Do- 
menico de Michelino. Bartolomeo Scala. 
Appendice dantesca sulle Ossa contese, 
fortuna e iconografia dantesche, il poema 
nella pittura e nella scultura. Roma: Pa- 
lombi, 1956. 212 p. L.2500. 8 ill. 

Marlier, Georges. Ambrosius Benson et la 
peinture a Bruges au temps de Charles- 
Quint. Damme: Ed. du Musée Van 
Maerlant, 1957. xv, 343 p. 525 £.b. 

*Mendl, R. W.S. The divine quest in mu- 


sic. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1957. XiV, 252 p. $7.50. 

Mollica, Carmela. Le Corrége. (Istituto 
italiano di cultura. Beyrouth. Publ., 2) 
Rome: Impr. Agostiniana, 1956. 47 p- 

Ojetti, Ugo, Dami Luigi and Giuseppe 
Lugli. Atlante di storia dell arte italiana 
m: Dal Quattrocento alla fine dell’ Otto- 
cento. Nuova ed. [of this vol. only]. 
Milano: Garzanti, 1955. vi, 282 p. 
1763 ill. L.3000. 

Pedretti, Carlo. Studi vinciani. Documenti, ~ 
analisi e inediti leonardeschi. In appen- 
dice: Saggio di una cronologia dei fogli del 
‘Codice Atlantico’. (Travaux d’Huma- 
nisme et Renaissance, 27.) Genéve: 
Droz, 1957. 308 p. ill. so fis. 

Peer, Christo D. Studi viirchu bulgarskata 
vuzroZdenska architektura. Sofiya: “Nau- 
ka iizkustvo’, 1956. 188 p. Kldr. Leva 
21.25. [A study of the architecture of 
the Bulgarian Renaissance. ] 

Peterson, Harold Leslie. Arms and armor 
in colonial America, 1526-1783. Harris- 
burg (Pa.): Stackpole, 1956. 350 p. 
$12.50. 

Pocella, Amadore. La Venere delle rocce di 
Leonardo da Vinci. Roma: Universita 
pontificia bolivariana, 1956. 40 p. § ill. 
[Also pub. in Eng. and Fr.] 

Portoghesi, Paolo, ed. Guarino Guarini, 
1624-1683. Milano: Ed. Electa, 1956. 
p. 30. L.4oo. 

Proske, Beatrice I. Pompeo Leoni. Work in 
marble and alabaster in relation to Spanish 
sculpture. New York: Hispanic Socie- 
ty, 1956. 49 p. 28 pl. $1.50. 

Raffaello Sanzio. Tutti gli scritti. Milano: 
Rizzoli, 1956. 90 p. L.60. 

Raphael Sanzio. London: Thames, 1956. 
84 /-. (Toronto: Longmans. $17.) 

Rossi, Filippo. Capolavori di oreficeria ita- 
liana dall’XI al XVIII secolo. Milano: 
Electa per conto della Banca nazionale 
del lavoro, 1956. 247 p. 

Samek Ludovici, Sergio. Vita del Cara- 
vaggio dalle testimonianze del suo tempo. 
Milano: Ed. del Milione, 1956. 194 p. 
12 ill. 
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Schiavo, Armando. La fontana di Trevi e 
le altre opere di Nicola Salvi. Roma: Isti- 
tuto poligrafico dello Stato, 1956. 303 
p. 7ill. 

Suarez Bermejo, J. A. Rafael. Barcelona: 
Edic. G.P., s.a. 64 p. 1.50. 

Tapie, Victor Lucien. Baroque et classi- 
cisme (Coll. Civilisations d’hier et d’au- 
jourd’hui). Paris: Plon, 1957. 400 p. ill. 
1500 f. 

Trapier, Elizabeth Du Gué. Valdés Leal: 
baroque concept of death and suffering in 
his paintings. New York: Hispanic So- 
ciety, 1956. 56 p. 27 ill. $1.50. 

Van den Bruwaene, Martin. Beelden uit 
de anticke kultuur. In het Nederlands ver- 
taald door C. Groeninckx. Brussel: Kru- 
idtuinlaan, 1956. 81 ble. 65 f.b. 

Visser t’Hooft, Pasteur Willem Adolph. 
Rembrandt et nous (Conférences protes- 
tantes du Consistoire de Paris). Berger: 
Levrault, 1956. 29 p. too f. 

White, John. The birth and rebirth of pic- 
torial space. London: Faber, 1957. 288 
p. 63/-. 

*Zarnecki, George. English Romanesque 
Lead Sculpture. New York: Philosophi- 
cal Library, 1957. viii, 46 p. 81 ill. in- 
dex, commentary on ill. $4.75. 
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‘Malherbe et la Provence’ and ‘Le cas 
Malherbe’. ] 

Rabelais, Frangois. Le cinquiéme livre (des 
faits et dits héroiques du bon Pantagruel). 
Mis 4 la portée du lecteur d’ aujourd’ hui par 
Frangois Ruchon. (Coll. Les Trésors de 
la littérature frangaise, 51). Genéve: Y. 
Cailler, 1956. 206 p. fac.-sim. 12 fis. 

Reid, Alfred S., ed. Sir Thomas Overbury’s 
vision (1616) by Richard Niccols and other 
English sources of Nathaniel Hawthorne’s 
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The scarlet letter. Facsim. repro. Gaines- 
ville (Fla.): Scholars facsimiles and re- 
prints, 1957. 222 p. $7.50. 

Ribner, Irving. English history play in the 
age of Shakespeare. Princeton: Princeton 
U Press, 1957. 354 p. $5. 

Rossi, Vittorio. Storia della letteratura ita- 
liana. 1: Dal Rinascimento al Rinnova- 
mento. 16° ed. aggiornata ed ampliata a 
cura di Umberto Bosco. Milano: Val- 
lardi, 1956. x, 456 p. 

Rotrou, Jean de. Venceslas. Tragi-comé- 
die. Ed. critique par W. Leiner (Uni- 
versité européene de la Sarre). Sarre- 
bruck (Germany): West-Ost-Verlag, 
1957. lx, 103 p. 990 f. 

Saulnier, Verdun Louis. Le dessin de Ra- 
belais. Paris: Société d’éd. d’enseigne- 
ment supérieur, 1957. 214 p. 800 f. 

Schutte, William M. Joyce and Shakespeare. 
A study in the meaning of Ulysses. New 
Haven: Yale U Press, 1957. 197 p. $4. 
(Toronto: Burns & MacEachern. $5.) 

Shakespeare memorial theatre, 1954-56. A 
photographic record by Angus McBean, 
with critical analysis by Ivor Brown. New 
York: Theatre Arts, 1957. $4.75. 

Shakespeare survey 101957]. Anannual sur- 
vey of Shakespearian study and produc- 
tion. Ed. by Allardyce Nicoll. New 
York: Cambridge U Press, 1957. 170 
p. $4. (In England, BTl-s) 

Shakespeare, William. First part of King 
Henry the Fourth. Ed. by Tucker Brooke 
and Samuel B. Hemingway. New Ha- 
ven: Yale U Press, 1957. $1.50. (paper, 
$.75.) 

—. King John. Ed. by John Dover Wil- 
son. Repr. New York: Cambridge U 
Press, 1954. lxxix, 208 p. $3. (In Eng- 
land, 15/-.) 

—. Othello. Ed. by Tucker Brooke and 
Lawrence Mason. New Haven: Yale 
U Press, 1957. New ed. 188 p. $.75. 

—. The Tragedy of Cymbeline. Harmonds- 
worth: Penguin Books, 1957. 160 p. 
2/6. 

—. Tragedy of Hamlet, prince of Denmark. 
Ed. by Tucker Brooke and Jack Ran- 


dall Crawford. New Haven: Yale U 
Press, 1957. Rev. ed. 222 p. $.75. 

—. Tragedy of Macbeth. Ed. by Eugene 
M. Waith. New Haven: Yale U Press, 
1957. Rev. ed. 138 p. $.75. 

—. Tragedy of Romeo and Juliet. Ed. by 
Richard Hosley. New Haven: Yale U 
Press, 1957. Rev. ed. $.75. 

*Siegel, Paul N. Shakespearian tragedy and 
the Elizabethan compromise. New York: 
New York U Press, 1957. 243 p. $5. 

Spenser, Edmund. Minor poems. A selec- 
tion ed. by R. P. C. Mutter. London: 
Methuen, 1957. 147 p. 4/-. 

Stambler, Bernard. Dante’s other world. 
The Purgatorio as guide to the Divine 
Comedy. New York: New York U 
Press, 1957. 392 p. $6.50. 

Stein, Arnold S. Heroic knowledge. Min- 
neapolis: U of Minnesota Press, 1957. 
237 p. $5. [An interpretation of Para- 
dise regained and Samson Agonistes. ] 

Tasso, Torquato. Antologia tassiana. Geru- 
salemme liberata. A cura di Mario Oli- 
veri. 2° ed. Torino: Paravia, 1956. xii, 
298 p. L.600. 

Torres Yagiie, Federico. Cervantes, prin- 
cipe de los ingenios espafioles. 22 ed. Ma- 
drid: Hernando, 1957. 125 p. 16.00. 

*Traversi, Derek. An approach to Shake- 
speare. 2nd ed. rev. and enl. London: 
Sands, [1957]. ii, 304 p. 8/6. 

*_. Shakespeare, from Richard II to Henry 
V. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford U Press, 
1957. 198 p. $4.25. 

Venturi, L. Bibliotheque Pillone. Collection 
de livres des XV? et XVIP siécles. 45 ill. 
100 p. Paris: Berés, 1957. 3000 f. 

Viti, Gorizio. Guida alla Divina commedia. 
m1: I] Purgatorio. 2* ed. Firenze: Le Mon- 
nier, 1956. 91 p. Ill. L.250. 

Walton, Geoffrey. Metaphysical to Augus- 
tan: studies in tone and sensibility in the 
17thcentury. New York: Hillary House, 
1955. 160 p. $3.50. (London: Bowes 
and Bowes. 17/6.) 

Warren, Austin. Richard Crashaw: a study 
in baroque sensibility. London: Faber, 


1957. 259 p. 21/-. 
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Williams, Charles [Peter Stanhope, 
pseud.]. Figure of Beatrice: a study in 
Dante. New ed. New York: Hillary 
House, 1957. 236 p. $3.75. (London: 
Faber, 1950. 16/-.) 


PHILOSOPHY, RELIGION, 
AND SCIENCE 


Aland, Kurt. Hilfsbuch zum Lutherstudi- 
um. Bearb. in Verb. mit Ernst Otto 
Reichert und Gerhard Jorden. Berlin: 
Evangelische Verl. Anst., [1957]. 366 
p. Lw nn. 36.-. 

Alegre, Francisco Javier. Historia de la 
provincia de la Compania de Jesus de Nue- 
va Espafia. Tomo 1, libres 1-3. afios 
1566-96. Nueva ed. por Ernest y Felix 
Zubillaga. Rome: Institutum histori- 
cum S. J., 1956. Xxxil, 640 p. 

Beyreuther, Erich. Bartholomdus Ziegen- 
balg. Aus d. Leben d. ersten dt. Mis- 
sionars in Indien 1682-1719. Berlin: 
Evangelische Verl. Anst. [1957]. 107 p. 
Hlw. 2.75. 

Boehmer, Heinrich. Martin Luther; road 
to reformation. Tr. by John W. Dober- 
stein and Theodore G. Tappert. New 
York: Meridian, 1957. 449 p. $1.45. 

Bornkamm, Heinrich. Der authentische 
lateinische Text der Confessio Augustana. 
Heidelberg: Winter, 1956. 23 p. 7.50. 

Brasier, Vincent; Enrico e Milan St. Du- 
rica. Opere e scritti riguardanti S. Fran- 
cesco di Sales. Repertorio bibliografico 
1623-1955. Torino: Sei, 1956 104 p. 
L.1000. 

Browne, Sir Thomas. Religio medici. Hy- 
driotaphia: urne-buriall. Christian morals. 
On dreams. Intro. by Russell Kirk. Chi- 
cago: Regnery, 1956. 241 p. $1.25. 

Calder, Isabel Mac Beath, ed. Activities of 
the puritan faction of the church of Eng- 
land 1625-33. Pub. for the Church hist. 
society. New York: Macmillan, 1957. 
XXiv, 156 p. $4.25. (London, S.P.C.K. 
25/-.) 

Calvin, John. On God and political duty. 
Ed. with intro. by John T. McNeill. 
2nd ed. New York: Liberal Arts Press, 


1956.XXiV, 102 p. $.60. 

—. Sermons on Isaiah’s prophecy of the death 
and passion of Christ. Tr. and ed. by T. 
H. L. Parker. London: J. Clarke, 1956. 
161 p. 12/ 6. 

—. Institution de la religion chrestienne. Ed. 
critique, avec intro., notes et variantes, 
pub. par Jean-Daniel Benoit. Tome I 
(Bibliothéque des textes philoso- 
phiques). Paris: Vrin, 1957. 269 p. 
1860 f. 

—. Institution de la religion chrétienne. Ed. ~ 
nouv. publ. par la Soc. Calviniste de 
France. Genéve: Labor et fides, 1957. 
479 p. 25.55 f.s.; rel. 28.45. 

Caraman, Philip. Henry Morse, priest of 
the plague. London: Longman, Green, 
1957. X1, 201 p. 18/— 

Chauvois, Louis. William Harvey (1578 
1657). Sa vie et son temps. Ses decouver- 
tes. Sa méthode. Préf. de Prof. Lian de 
Jean Rostand. Paris: Société d’édition 
d’enseignement supérieur, 1957. 253 p. 
18 ill. 1250 f. 

Clément, Béatrice. Chevalier du roi. Vie 
de saint Ignace de Loyola. Dessins de 
Thérése Robichon. Montréal: Ed. de 
PAtelier, 1956. 127 p. $1. 

Cranston, Maurice W. John Locke: a biog- 
raphy. New York: Macmillan, 1957. 
496 p. $8. (London: Longmans, Green. 
42/-.) 

Cristiani, Mer Léon. Sainte Marguerite- 
Marie et les promesses du Sacré-Coeur. 
Paris: Apostolat de la presse, 1957. 208 
p- 305 f. 

Crombie, Alastair C. Augustine to Galileo: 
the history of science, A.D. 400-1650. 
London: Heinemann, 1957. 436 p. 
25/-. (Toronto: British Book Service. 
$4.25.) 

Cué Romano, Ramon. Cuando la His- 
toria pasd por Loyola (Bibliografia de 
1521). La Coruna: Roel, [1956]. 133 p. 
40.00. 

Danemarie, Jeanne Marthe Ponet-Bor- 
deaux. Catherine de Longpré, Mére Cath- 
erine de Saint-Augustin. Au Canada avec 
une héroique missionaire de seize ans 1632- 
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68. Préf. de Henry Bordeaux et avant- 
propos du P. de Parvillez. Paris: Gras- 
set, [1957]. 288 p. 585 f. 

Darstellungen und Dokumente zur Geschichte 
der Lutherischen Kirche. Berlin: Luther- 
risches Verlagshaus, 1957. 455 p. 14.80. 

Delaisse, L. M. J. Le manuscrit autographe 
de Thomas a Kempis et ’ Imitation de Jésus- 
Christ. Examen archéologique et éd. 
diplomatique du Bruxellensis 855-61 
(Publ. de Scriptorium, 2). 2 v. Brux- 
elles-Paris: Ed. Erasme, 1957. x, $52 p. 
5800 f. rel. 6600 f. 

De Santillana, George, ed. Age of adven- 
ture. The Renaissance philosophers. Se- 
lected with intro. and comm. (Great 
Ages of Western Philosophy, 1.) Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin, 1957. 283 p. $3. 

Di Napoli, Giovanni. Storia della filosofia 
per i licei classici. 1: Dal Rinascimento al 
Kant. Torino: Marietti, 1956. 268 p. 
L.700. 

Du Chesnay, R. P. Charles. Les Eudistes. 
Paris: Les Presses continentales, 1956. 
32 p. 40 f. . 

Dunlop, Colin, and Charles Smyth. 
Thomas Cranmer: two studies. London: 
S.P.C.K. 1956. 1/6. 

Egli, Gottfried. Die Reformation im Tog- 
genburg. Schlaffhausen: Meier, 1955. 
173 p. sfr 8.75. 

*Fife, Robert Herndon. The revolt of Mar- 
tin Luther. New York: Columbia U 
Press, 1957. xii, 726. $9.75. 

Gabriel, Paul. Das deutsche evangelische 
Kirchenlied von Martin Luther bis zur 
Gegenwart Mit 29 Bildern . . . Berlin: 
Evangelische Verl. Anst., [1956]. 156 p. 
Lw. nn 8.-. 

Guy, Jean. Saint Vincent de Paul, un saint 
d@’ avant-garde (Coll. Nos amis les saints). 
Lyon: Ed. du Sud-Est, 1957. 300 p., 
map. 400 f. 

Hay, Malcolm. Failure in the Far East: 
why and how the breach between the west- 
ern world and China first began. London: 
Spearman, 1957. Xi, 202 p. cS) [The 
Jesuits in China. ] 

Herrera Oria, Angel. San Ignacio de Loyo- 


la. Alocucién pastoral con ocasion de la ve- 
nida a la ciudad de Mdlaga de la reliquia de 
San Ignacio de Loyola. Madrid: La Edi- 
cidn catélica, 1956. 19 p. 

Hughes, Philip. Popular history of the Ref- 
ormation. New York: Doubleday, 1947. 
343 p. $4. (London: Hollis & Carter. 
21/-.) 

Hummelauer, Franz von. Points for the 
meditations and contemplations of St. Igna- 
tius of Loyola. Tr. by V. J. Hommel. 
and rev. ed. by H. Roper. Westmin- 
ster, Md.: Newman Press, 1955. 443 p. 
$4.50. (London: P. Owen, 1957. 45 —.) 

Ignacio de Loyola, San. Espiritualidad ig- 
nociana. Afio centenario 1550-1956. Man- 
resa. V. 28, 1956. Iv. Centenario de la 
muerte de San Ignacio de Loyola. [Ma- 
drid: Ediciones Fax, 1956.]526p.150.00. 

Joachim, Harold H. Descartes’ rules for the 
direction of the mind. Reconstructed from 
notes taken by his pupils. Ed. by Errol E. 
Harris. Foreword by Sir David Ross. 
New York: Macmillan, 1957. 125 p. 
$2.50. (London: Allen & Unwin. 10/6.) 

John of the Cross, St. Dark night of the soul. 
Tr., abr. and ed. by Kurt F. Reinhardt. 
(Milestones of Thought in the History 
of Ideas). New York: Ungar, 1957. 
Xxxili, 222 p. $3.50. (paper, $1.75.) 

Kantzenbach, Friedrich Wilhelm. Das 
Ringen um die Einheit der Kirche im Jahr- 
hundert der Reformation. Vertreter, Quel- 
len u. Motive d. ‘okumenischen’ Ge- 
dankens v. Erasmus von Rotterdam 
bis Georg Calist. Stuttgart: Evange- 
lisches Verlagswerk, [1957]. 260 p. 
11.50. 

Kroker, Ernst. Katharina von Bora, Martin 
Luthers Frau. Ein Lebens- und Charakter- 
bild. Berlin: Evangelische Verl. Anst. 
[1956]. 281 p. Lw. §.50. 

Lamanna, E. Paolo. Nuove sommario de 
filosofia per i licei classici. 1: Storia della 
filosofia dal Rinascimento a Kant. Firenze: 
Le Monnier, 1956. 283 p. L.650. 

Lamouret, Jean-Bernard. Les chirurgiens de 
P Hétel-Dieu de Troyes de 1538 a nos 
iours. Troyes: Impr. La Renaissance, 
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1956. 68 p. 

Larrafiaga, Victoriano. San Ignacio de 
Loyola. Estudios sobre su vida, sus obras, 
su espiritualidad. Zaragoza: Hechos y 
Dichos, [1956]. xvi, 366 p. 105.00. 

Lefévre, Roger. L’humanisme de Descartes 
(Bibliothéque de philosophie contem- 
poraine). Paris: Presses universitaires, 
1957. Vili, 284 p. 800 f. 

Le Renoncement dans la vie chrétienne, selon 
saint Jean Eudes et ses disciples. 6° session 
de spiritualité eudistes. Paris: Notre vie, 
1956. 500 f. 

Le Roy, Georges. Pascal, savant et croyant 
(Coll. Initiation philosophique). Paris: 
Presses universitaires, 1957. 100 p. 240f. 

Luther, Martin. Ausgewahlte Werke. Hrsg. 
v. H. H. Borcherdt und George Merz. 
3 Aufl. Bd. 4. Miinchen: Chr. Kaiser 
Verl., 1957. 429 p. 19.50. Lw. 22.50; 
Subskr. Pr. 16.50; Lw. 19.50. 

—. Works. Ed. by Jaroslav Pelikan. 55 v. 
Vol. 13: Selected psalms. St. Louis, 
Mo.: Concordia, 1956. 463 p. $5. 

McLelland, Joseph C. Visible words of 
God. An exposition of the sacramental 
theology of Peter Martyr Vermigli, A.D. 
1500-1562. London: Oliver, 1957. 291 
p- 22/6. (Toronto: Clarke, Irwin, 
$4.75.) 

Merleau-Ponty, Maurice, ed. Les philo- 
sophes célébres. Paris: Ed. d’art Lucien 
Mazenod, 1956. 459 p. rel. 6200 f. [Ar- 
ticles on Descartes and Pascal; choice 
of ancient and modern philosophers. ] 

Meschler, Mauricio. Explanacion de las 
meditaciones del Libro de los ejercicios de 
San Ignacio de Loyola. 6 ed. Madrid: 
Razon y Fe, 1957. 734 p. Rustica: 
61,00. 

Miilhaupt, Erwin. Joseph Lortz, Martin 
Luther und der Papst. Liineburg: Heli- 
and Verl., [1957]. 30 p. 1.50. 

Nesser, Maurice. Le Dieu de Calvin @’ apres 
l’ Institution de la religion chrétienne. Neu- 
chatel: Secrétariat de 1 Université, 
1956. 126 p. Io fs. 

Ogilvie, John. Blessed John Ogilvie, S.J. 
An account of his imprisonment and mar- 


tyrdom written by himself. Intro. and ed. 
by Thomas Collins. Edinburgh: Cath- 
olic Truth Society of Scotland, [1957]. 
43 p. 

Orcibal, Jean. Port-Royal entre le miracle et 
l’obéissance. Flavie Passart' et Angélique 
de Saint-Jean Arnauld d’Andilly (Les 
cahiers blancs). Paris: Desclée De Brou-_- 
wer, 1957. 200 p. 480 f. 

Orr, Mary Ackworth. Dante and the early 
astronomers. Intro. by Barbara Rey- 
nolds. New and rev. ed. London: Win-~ 
gate, 1957. 359 p. 30/-. 1 

Pastor, Ludwig. Geschichte der Papste seit 
dem Ausgang des Mittelalters. Mit Be- 
nutzg d. Papstl. Geheim-Archives u. 
vieler anderer Archive bearb. Bd. mi: 
Geschichte d. Papste im Zeitalter d. 
Renaissance v.d. Wahl Innozenz’ vat - 
bis zam Tode Julius m. 1484-1513. Abt. 
2. Pius m. u. Julius o. 11- unverand. 
Aufl. xvu s. Freiburg: Herder, [1956]. 

—. Geschichte der Papste... Bd. 4, Abt. 2: 
Geschichte d. Papste im Zeitalter d.— 
Renaissance u. d. Glaubensspaltung v._, 
d. Wahl Leos x. bis zum Tode Klemens 
xm (1513-1534). Abt. 2. Adrian vi u. 
Klemens vu. Freiburg: Herder, 1956. 
799 p. Lw. 37.50; Subskr. Pr. 32.-. 

Perdomo Garcia, José. La teoria del cono- 
cimento en Pascal. Filosof ta critica pascali- 
ana. Madrid: C.S.LC., Instituto ‘Luis 
Vives’ de Filosofia, 1956. 659 p. 130,00. 

Purcell, Mary. First Jesuit: St. Ignatius 
Loyola. Westminster, Md.: Newman 
Press, 1957. 417 p. $5. 

[Raoul de Sceaux, 0.2.M. Cap.] Saint 
Bernardin de Sienne (1380-1444). Cin- 
quiéme centenaire de sa canonisation. 
No place: no date. 

Renaudin, Paul. Mystiques anglais (Coll. 
Les Maitres dela spiritualitéchrétienne). | 
Paris: Ed. Montaigne, 1957. 256 p. 
690 f. 

Rilliet, Jean. L'énigme des jésuites. Ignace 
de Loyola. Neuchatel: Messeiller, [1956]. 
88 p. 4.35 fis. 

Rodis-Lewis, Géneviéve. La morale de 
Descartes (Coll. Initiation Philoso- 
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fique). Paris: Presses universitaires, 
1957. 132 p. 240 f. 

Sdinz Bureta, Luis. San Ignacio de Loyola. 
A base de las mejores biografias ignacianas. 
Primera ed. en el tv centenario de su 
muerte. Barcelona: Vilamala, [1956]. 
71 p. 22,00. 

Scanlan, Olive Mary. Rose of Peru. Dub- 
lin: Gill, 1957. 89 p. C/= 

Schrédter, Willy. Geschichte und Lehren 
der Rosenkreuzer. Villach: Stadtler, 
1956. 175 p. 11.—. S 66.-. 

*Spinoza, Benedictus de. Road to inner 
freedom. The Ethics. Ed. & with an in- 
tro. by Dagobert D. Runes, from the 
tr. of R. H. M. Elwes. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1957. 215 p. 
$3. 

Stoudt, John Joseph. Sunrise to eternity. A 
study in Jacob Boehme’s life and thought. 
Pref. by Paul Tillich. Philadelphia: U 
of Pennsylvania Press, 1957. 317 p. $5. 

Surman, Charles, ed., compiler. A. G. 
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Richard Baxter and Puritan Politics 


EDITED AND WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY 
RICHARD SCHLATTER 


Richard Baxter (1615-1691) was a Puritan minister and a 
leader of the Nonconformists after the Restoration. This 
book presents many of his writings for the first time and, 
with its interpretative essay, makes an outstanding con- 
tribution to seventeenth-centuiry history. 


RUTGERS UNIVERSITY PRESS 
NEW BRUNSWICK + NEW JERSEY 


GOCOP OO OCG OP CUO OB CD DDE 


Matthews’ “Walker revised.’ Supplemen- 
tary index of ‘Intruders’ and others. Lon- 
don: 14 Gordon Square, 1956. 23 p. 
3/9. 

*Surtz, Edward L., s.j. The praise of wis- 
dom. Chicago: Loyola U Press, 1957. 
xii, 402 p. $4. (A commentary on the 
religious and moral problems and back- 
grounds of St. Thomas More’s Utopia.) 

Terradas Soler, Juan. La caridad en la ascé- 
tica ignaciana. Madrid: Campana pro 
Moralidad y Fe integra, 1957. 29 p. 

Torrance, Thomas Forsyth. Kingdom and 
church, A study in the theology of the Ref- 
ormation. Fair Lawn (N. J.): Essential 
Books, 1956. 168 p. $2.60. (London: 
Oliver. 16/-. Toronto: Clarke, Irwin. 
$3.35.) 

Valdés, Juan de. Evangelical catholicism 
(With spiritual and anabaptist writers). 
Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1957. 
2 pts. in 1. $5. (London: Student. 35 Vie 
Toronto: Ryerson. $6.) 


Price, $4.50 
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Valentiner, Wilhelm R. Rembrandt and 
Spinoza. A study of the spiritual con- 
flicts in seventeenth-century Holland. 
New York: Phaidon, 1957. 86 p. 13 pl. 
$4.75. (In England, 21/-.) 

Van Roo, William A. Law of the spirit and 
written law in the spirituality of St. Igna- 
tius. Rome: Pontifical Gregorian U 
Press, 1956. 27 p. L.250. 

Varillon, Frangois. Fénelon et le pur amour. 
Paris: Ed. du Seuil, 1957. 192 p. 350 f. 
Volkmann-Schluck, Karl H. Nicolaus 
Cusanus. Die Philosophie im Ubergang 
vom Mittelalter zur Neuzeit. Frankfurt 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
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popular presentation. 
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A most useful background for the literature of the 
. combining scholarly thoroughness with 


Elizabethans at Home 
LU EMILY PEARSON 


The everyday life of the Elizabethans—homes, gardens, 
food, clothing, courtship, marriage, the rearing of children 
—has been recreated to present a complete and detailed pic- 
ture of the Elizabethan home. Illustrated. 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Stanford, California 


Ce OS OS OS OS SEES ELEN 


a. M.: Klostermann, [1957]. Xvi, 190 p. 


12.50; Lw. 14.50. 


Warrender, Howard. Political philosophy | 


of Hobbes. His theory of obligation. New 
York: Oxford U Press, 1957. 360 p. 
$6.75. (In England, 42)/—) 


| 


Wenceslas de Saint - Gildas - de - Rhuis, © 
Rd P., O.F.M. Cap. La mission de saint - 


Joseph de Léonisse a Constantinople. 
Blois: Librairie mariale et franciscaine, 
s.d. 165 p. 


Whistler, Humphrey. False alternatives at 


the Reformation. London: S.P.C.K.., 
1957. 28 p. 1/6. 


Robert E. Taylor 


—Dovuc.Las BusH 


$8.75 
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EDITED BY GEOFFREY BULLOUGH 


Narrative and Dramatic Sources of 


Shakespeare 


VOLUME I: EARLY COMEDIES, POEMS, ROMEO AND ULI T 


The first volume in a series that reproduces the major sources and 
analogues for Shakespeare’s plays and poems. In an Introduction to 
each work, Professor Bullough discusses Shakespeare’s choice and 
handling of material in relation to the development of his mind and 
art. Then the sources themselves are given, in the original texts, when 
possible. $7.50 


BERNARD SPIVACK 


Shakespeare 
and the Allegory of Evil 


The enigma of Shakespeare’s major villains and its solution is the 
subject of this book, which traces one aspect of the profound influence 
of the allegorical drama upon the Tudor stage. The author examines 
the role of the Vice from his origins in the morality plays to his dis- 
guised survival in the Elizabethan drama, when the theater could no 
longer accept him as a personification. $7.50 


MARK VAN DOREN 


Don Quixote’s Profession 


Professor Van Doren offers fresh tribute to ‘the most perfect knight 
that ever lived; the only one, in fact, we can believe’. He is concerned 
with the knight’s vision of life, with his vocation as actor in a great 
part, and with the larger problem that Cervantes raises—the nature 


of reality. $2.50 


cn 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
GL NEW YORK 27, NEW YORK 


DROZ 


P.-F. GEISENDORF 
Le livre des habitants de Geneve, t. I: 1549-1560 


In-4, xxiii+-273 pages, broché $10.00 
Travaux d’Humanisme et Renaissance, t. XXVI 


CARLO PEDRED iI 


Studi Vinciani. Documenti. Analisi e Inediti 
Saggio di una cronologia dei fogli del “Codice Atlantico’ 


In-4, 308 pages, roo illustrations, 22 planches, broché $12.00 
Travaux d’Humanisme et Renaissance, t. XX VII 


Aspects de la propagande réligieuse 


travaux publiés par 

G. Berthoud, G. Brasart-de Groér, D. Cantimori, N. Z. 
Davis, E. Droz, A. Dufour, E. Feist-Hirsch, P.-F. Geisen- 
dorf, R. Hari, R. M. Kingdon, G. Mattingly, H. Meylan, 
E. Pommier, H.-L. Schlepfer, S. Stahlmann, D. Thickett, 
A. Tricard. Préface de Henri Meylan. 
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